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CHAPTER I 
. , INTRODUCTION 

Statement of the Problem 

- Over the past two decades^, a large nun^ber of both ' , 
two- and four-year colleges and ^Iniversities have *been ^ 

^foitiijded 'throughout the country, ' Atjfche same time, college — 
an^a university stu^ervt publicatiolis have developed into 
a laf^e,, profitable business nationally, ^nd new institution^ 
of higher education have therefore encouraged the initiation 
pti Student publications while older institutions have ' " , , 
looked to improving those that exist* in both these 

^instances, college and university administrators usually 
follow two patterns: first, they establish rules an^ 

'regulations for .sjtud^nt publications and then hire or 

* * 

;assigij someone tb 'serve as a<iv^.ser for, usually, both the 
editorial and business sides; or, second, they allow 

^ , ^ , y 

Student publications to grow on their own with no guidance 
or with an, adviser they select, who has little oz no 
knowledge of student press rights. Then a crisis occurs 
when something controversial is printed, since those same 
administrators then feel the need to suppress the put>lication. 

In most of these latter instances,, university 
officials view the publication as a "bulletin board" which 
should print 'good news, while students consistently 
determine that it is a forxam for the exchange of ideas. 
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^_^Many'CC?lTege^and university administrators and student / 

jpublica-fe-ions advisers 'are unenljLghtened about press law, 

court cases and jpurnalistig ethics as they relate to • 

^i.freedom of cthe student press Advisers are professional 

journalists, educator^ and administrators, and must be.. 

therefgre just 'as xjualif ied for theiir positions as any " 

other individual working ift a'highly specialized field on 

campusv, Both adioJ^strators and advisers must" be ^educated 

to that fact. ^ ' , ' ^ ^ 

. . . ■ 4 ■ ■ * ■ , 

The first step in the "problem-solving process for 

this study ^^as to develop a national profile of college and 



university student publications advisers and existing 
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advising practices; the se':;ond step was to formulate ^ set * 

of recommended guidelines for ^professional standards for 

student' publications advisers based upon research into press 

law and into currently -practiced advising procedure!^ and. 

attitudes that exist throughout the country. These guidelines 
' . ^ . ^ 

then need to be .disseminated nationally to both advisers 
and college and university" administrators to serve as an 
educational mechanism designed to upgrade the Jcnqwledge and 

attitudes of administrators and adyis^s. Both ^these groups 

must be educated as to their rights, roles and responsibilities; 

these guidelines can . facilitate and encourage that p]3dcess ' 

and lessen the instances of censorship and hindrance, of the 

. ' - 

growth of the collegiate press. that do exist in .colleges and^ 
universities throughout the nation. . , ' 



Background and Siqnific^nee ^ > - ^ 

College and university stu<ient publjldations'' have^ 

become a big'busp:ness nationally, Tri 1977, in a front-p^e 

profile of the business side of-c611e^e paperb. The Wall ^ 

' St;:eet O'omrnaX ' reported thtat college'^udent^s * spend about 

$10 billijSn a year," and "influence anothe/^$20 billion," 

therefore making the- campfifs press an increasingly big markets ' 

"both for .advertising and for^^^the free expression- of 

opinioh, Dario Politella, in his Directory of the College 

IStudent Pre'^ss in America (i977"7ff ] /. indicates that there 

may be as many as 6603. student publications on the nation's 

campuses, v/ith projected pressruns of over 17 million copies- 

and budgets of close to $110 million. His study^also sh5ws 

that the nxjmber of college^ newspapers' exceeds the number 

of commercial dailies published in the United States, 2524^ 

to 1756 in 1977 (p, 1), Lou Ingelhart, writing ,in College ' 

Press Review in 1979, looKs to the '1980 ""s and says that, on 

the nation's 3100 college dampuses, therfe vill, be ;at least 

5000 newspapers, 2000 yearbooks and T500 magazines or other 

publications* Combined cird\:^lation of all these publications 

will be 20 million copies with^a total 'budget ot $120 

millUon (p. 49) . , * . - ■ - » 

Cohcom'itan^t ^i^h this healthy finanbi^al status, and 

with "the increased circulation and influence of student 

publications,' has been the realization by some college and 

university administrators, and by an increasing nun\ber of 

* 

student publications advisers and staff members, that student 

publications also hai/e most of the freedoms and^r^sponsibiliti 
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of the! professional press* A vast majority of these rigHts 
are guaranteed by I^v? and reinforced by recent court cases* 
The First Amendment to the Constitution of the 
IWd Sjtates contains 45 words; y.et in that short paragraph, 
rajtified" December 15, 1791, resides the legal foundation "for ^ 
freedom of the press; " . 

i m - 

" ' Cp'ngress shall make no* law respecting an 

■ ' establishment ^of religion, or, prohibiting 
the frefe exercise thereof; or abridging 
the "fr^edoitt of speech, or of the press; or * 
. _ . the Vigjht the people peaceably to 

* assemble,- or td petition the government , 
fos: a redr^sfe -.of grievances* " ' , 

■ _ • 

Unequaled ^war^ness by the American people of First Amendment 
rights, freedom of information alid the right of tl^ public 
to- know has brought a vigoroufey inquis-iti^fenefes *to both th^, 
professional and the student press today. This has been a 
natural effect of fattors: first, the demSnd of society ^ 
to know, and, secor^^, ^the growth ^ importance ^of ' 
investigative reporting and an increasing conSxamerism ^ 
in today ^s media, ' , 

College and university student pxoblications mirror, 

on the editorial, production and business sides, professional 

. * 
publications on all levels t 'newspapers, magazines and 

specialized publicationsi. Today's stxadent pifblicatio;is. are 

highly sophisticated 'in response to an expectation from 

\od§y's campus readership fot a high level of professionalism 

from student publications/ whether >t small or large 

* institutions • College and university student publications 

have evidenced dn increasing responsiveness to the issues ■ 

and demands o:^ their campus communities ^ just as the 



professional press has taken the lja5 in^^efending the . 
rights, responsibilities and freedoms of the communities that*" 
they serye^ In many instances, the ti^end to' deal wi'th 
-meaningful issues has brought increasing pressures on both 
student ,staf f members and student publications advisers frOm - 
the many groups. within the community that ^he^ student '^ 
publication ^serves if that publication prints controver^al 
or critical articles.^* In addition to these pressures^ the \ 
demand for professionalism and responsiveness to consumer 
needs and. ^ riumber of recent court cases involving the . ' 
student. press have placed increased demaris and ^responsibiliti 
upon 'the individual assigned or hired to serve' as adviser to 
a student px:iblication in. today's colleges an^ universities. 

Student, publications aiTfe as lauch a part of the totax 
educatioijal process' as direct .oTassroom instractioM in a 
subject.. In many* cases/ they provide students ^with a , great 
deal more practical experience than they gain in * their courses 
The individuetl entrusted' with the position of student 
px:iblicatiohs adviser must cqmbine the Competencies, knowledge, 

skills'4nd ethiqs of both, aii edu^cator and a journalists 

It- • ■ " ^ ^ *♦ * 

■Such aii aSlvi*ser will be best able to .guide staff members . 
to an understanding of their role in the campus community 
and to a realization of how they may attain tlvi goals, of 
their publication- . ' ' 

At this time, when freedom of 3.ni!onnation is' 
'.increasingly demanded by the px:iblic and staunchly fought for 
by the press, stxadent publicatipn^ are reflecting a similar 
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advocacy, 'As the press on all levels A>nt:inues to fight for 

the -public's right to know and for First Amendment rights, 

the role of the adviser to student publications on the 

nation's campuses becomes more complex. As both an educator 

and a journalist, this person must provide an understanding 

of the respo^ibilities of the press to the student staff 

on the one hand and to the campus community, on the other. 

The advi^ser to student publications must therefore function * 

^s a facilitator of learrting in educating student^s, adminis-- 

trators, colleagues and the community the student publication 

serves as to the purposes, rights and responsibilities of 

the student press. 

However, of even greater importance is the role of 

the adviser as journalist in guaranteeing the First Amendment 

rights" of students to the full exercise of* freedom o^ the 

press^' ^ Many early statesmen realized that the vigorous 

exercise of' a free press was vital to safeguard the basic 

* * 

rights of the individual and society .in a free colintry* In 

academic community, which provides for the basic 
'opportuni-ty for inquiry and for free expression, the premier 
freedom is that of exfchaitg^hg ideas, sharing inf pj^mation and 
questioning basic precepts, , It is the responsibility of the 
fetudent publications , adviser to encourage and foster 
institutional policies and ^operations that will ensure that 
students have the right and freedom to establish and operate 
■theijf own public .tions, free from any form of censorship or 
from the pressures of any individual or group within or 
outside the university community, ' ' 

' 13"' . 



student publications are precisely that, student 

publications. Determination of the policies, content, 

* t' 

organization and operation of any student publication 

should be under full student control. Above all, student 
publications advisers are just what tljat designation denotes 
advisers vho prpvide the best possible advice and learning 
atmosphere available, and their considered professional 
judgment to the students with whom. they work and whom they 
teach. However, they also defend staunchly the rights of 
students to make the final decisions on their publications, 
and to accept the responsibility for those, decision*. 

The role of the student publications adviser varies 
from institution tb institution, ranging from the individual 
Who. never steps foot inside the publications office to* the' 
adviser who reads and edits all copy before it is published. 
Neither of these individuals is really an adviser. Today's 
qase law and recent court decisions have determined the 
rights and responsibilities of the s^udei^t press and put 
forth firm implications for a definition of the student 
publications adviser. 

The adviser to college' and university student 
publications is jjnique* *In many inst^pces, this individual 
is singular on campus, or alone is responsible for a 
publication* There is cnly one national professional 
organization, the National Council of College Publications 
Advisers, which is concerned with th^ ''problems of the 
adviser, it is not unusual for this individual to have had 



8 

no journalistic training^ but to be a chemistry or English 
instructoif, a director of student: activi^ties or a young 
person just out of college, who is assigned responsibility 
by an unenlightened college administrator for one or more 
of the student publications on campus ^ This frequent lack 
of training or inability to exchange ideas with professional 
adviser colleagues poses certaip problems for the publications 
adviser. In many instances, this individual is subjected 
to charges of censorship when he does something that 

M r a 

4 

students perceive as being beyond' the role of the adviser. 
Or his lack of professional journalistic experience and/or 
training is reflected in a .poorly*-pro'duced and less than 
professional student publication. - ' . 

In almost all cases, the problems that an adviser 
encounters on campus are dirsctly related to his inexperience 
in the jouifnalistic and advising fields and to his lack of - 
knowledge about journalistic ethics and recent court cases 

o 

which have determined what freedom of the press means a,a it 

relates to campus publications. There are'nftt many . 

institutions of higher education where courses provide 

training*^ ih advising student publications. In addition, as 

reported by Lillian Lodge Kopenhaver aixd J. William Click 

(1973), court cases which specifically relate to. and determine 

freedom of the student press only date back slightlv ,bver 

a decade to Dickey v. Alabama State Board of Education (1967)'; 

state school officials cannot infringe on 
^ their students' right of free and unrestricted 
expression .. .where the exercise o^ jsuch a right * 



1 

does not materially and substantially interffere 
with requirements of appropriate discipline in 
the operation of the school (p, 5) • 

This landmark decision ensured the extension of the 

constitutional rights of freedom of the press to' student 

publications and affirmed the basic freedom from censorship 

'for students at stajbe^supported public institutions* Yet 

advisers face orders from administrators to censor student 

publications, ^d they do sot neglecting the case law that 

exists. In jmany instances/ they are unaware of the law; 

in others/ they are ignorant of the ethics and responsibilities 

of the adviser as educator/ journalist and administrator. 

Thus a large percentage of student publications nationally 

do, not enjoy pres^ freedom because of unen^ ' " ' ""ened advisers 

arid administratoirs . ^ . ^ ^ 

Research Questions* " . 

The research questions which were answered in this 
study are as* follows: > 

1* 'What are the legal restrictions placed on the 
student publications adviser?' 

2, What are the responsibilities of ' the student 
. publications adviser? 

3, What are the characteristics of today-s college 
student publications adviser? 

4, What is the rol"* of the student publications 
adviser as currently practiced? 

5* What should the professional practices of the 
^ student publications adviser be? 

' . - 16 
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DefinLtion of Teinns 

Major terms were defined as follows? 

1* Student publiqations ; Those pul?li cations 

produced by students at colleges and universities 

for a primarily student readership, 
2, In dependent student press : St^udent publications 

which receive no direct financial or other support 

from the college or universily but are solely 



self-supporting, primaFi:iy~1^"rough advertising/- 
3, Dependent student press : Student publications 
which are directly supported througli university 
funding in some form, including an adviser paid 
bv the institution, free room and university 



RIC 



services and direct subsidy* 

4, National Council of College Publications Advigers 

, <NCCFA) ; The only national^ prof ess ional assooxation 
of advisers to college and university student 
publications in the nation* The organization 
^ consists of over 400 members in 46 states and the 
District of Columbia, and represents that, many 
, different institutions* 

5, Adviser: An individual who is hired or selected 

or who voluijteers to act in an advisory capacity /to- 
students in their work on a student publication • 
6* Censorship : Any action which is intended to hinder 
or imjfede the free and vigorous exercise of freedom 
of the ^ress in accord with all the rights and 
responsibilities of that freedom. 
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Basic Assumptions 

.The basic assumptions of this study were as follows: 
1* That thfe respondents answered the survey 
honestly, reflecting their actaal advising 
practices and not what they -thought those 
practices' should be, 

2, That the Opinion Profile section of the survey 
was sufficient to assess attitudes of advisers to 

. . everyday-practices in ±heixLJtf5rk_ jfith students 

on publications, 

3, That the 410 advisers who chose to. become active 
members of the National Council of College 
Publications Advisers were sufficient to serve 
as a non-random sample of all advisers, 

: ^ ^ 

Limitations of the Study- 

The basic. limitations of this study were as follows: 

1, The results were limited^ to. the respondents 
who returned' the survey, 

2, The study was limited to 4lb individuals^ who 
chose to join the National Council of College,' 
Publications Advisers as active members , 

3, The survey was validated^by seeking ratings for 

< 

each question from a panel of experts serving 
as officers of the National Council of College 
Publications Advisers* 

4, The research into advising practices was confined 
to the limited number of articles which have been 



published on the topic in a limited number 
of professional journals. 
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CHAPTER II 
REVIEW OF REXrATED LITERATURE 

Freedom of Expression 

The First Amendment to the .Constitution guaraatees . 
freoiom of the press"" knd speech. In the initial debate 
over the Bill'of Rights, early statesmen^ came to realize" 
that a free and vigorous press was necessary to safeguard, 
other basic rights in a free society* DeWitt Reddick 
(1976) confirms that this debate^ciarified an impo^ts&it,.. 
-truth: * 

Freedom of the press is not a right of the — 
pressf it is alright o£ the people* In 
other words, the provision is not intended to 
protect the private business of publishing* 
-rather it exists because people iit.a ■re|)ublic . 
/have-the" irijrht to be informed about the 
actions^of^H^Jbranqhes of government and. 

^ about the aspects^^Trf-^SQC^ety that necessitate^ - 

legislation* It is also tBTe' -people^s right 
to hear diverse opinions on all issues--of:__ 
public concern- {p» 78) ♦ 

In the nearly two centuries since the passage of the Bill of 

Sights, press freedom has progressively been extended to 

other aspects of the newsgathering and dissemination process 

including sunshine or open meetings laws, open access to 

"in format i'OTnEhrougti Freedom "oif~Inl:ormation rulings, tKe 

accessibility of an increasing number of courtrooms to 

cameras, the right . to freely publish what can be established 

as factual and objective reporting and the equally important 

right to print the free expi^ession of opinion on the issues 

that cpncem society* 

■ . ■ ■ . - 13 -80 ■ • / 



Justifications for the existei 3 of*the First 

* * 

Amendment are essentially threefold, according'to Julius 

Duscha and Thomas Fischer. (1973): 

First/ that a "laarketplace of ideas** i*s 
necessary , for the operation of a free ^ ■ 

society* This idea is rooted in the belief" 
that the real truth \s more likely to 
emerge if all facts and all viewpoints 
are allowed to compete with one another 
for general acceptance. Second, there is 
the idea that free expression is an 
educational tool, that, citizens must be 
^ well-inforiueci if they are to keep and 
"exercisje effective control over their 
government and their own lives. Finally, 
there is the belief that freedom of ex**^ 
pression- provides for"self-fulf iJ-Uneitt, 
allowing a citizen to freely express 
himselS and to be ^the recipient "of ex-^ 
pression by others' (p, 51) • / ' 

with these freedoms fully enunciated,' eg,xly journalists 

undertook a Very personal form of journalism/ with opinions 

freely expressed and with news frequently involving the 

reporter* It was not until the aftermath of World War XI 

thab the press in the United states cdine to be more closely 

aligned with the social responsibility theory, according 

to Ray Hiebert, Donald Ungurait and Thomas Bohn (1974), 

Tha main thrtist of this theory is that freedom of the press 

ca ies with it a "responsibility to the society that 

nurtures it^ (p* 19), Its major objective is to provide 



equal access to the pres? for all elemen^zs of society and 
to truly open the press to a broad dialogue on a multi^ 
)licity of issues* The press is thus viewed as operating 
for^^^ general welfaxe of the society it serves* It no 
longer reflects a personal journalism but/ instead/ news 



reporting shaped by codes of ethics and various legal" 
decisio^is to prevent infringement upon the rights of the * 
individual. * , 

At the same time a^ the* social- responsibility 

of the press was emerging, college campuses were undergoing 

• - ' ■ 

^changes in op'^ratipnal philosophies and institutional 
policies and procedures. The decade of the 1950 's was 
characterized by a relative calm on campuses, with college ^ 
publications being informative and supportive of faculty, 
administrators, issues and even the student gdvemment, and 

with institutional authoi^ity being rather autonorhous under 

the doctrine of in loco parentis . / ^ 

It wasn't until 1961, with pixori V. AlaBaiofla State 
Board of Education (full legal citations for each case can be 
found in the bibliography) » that two basic criteria were ^ 
^^stablished to deternfine the legality of the rules of an. 
institution. The first states, that any rule must be^ "necessary 
to the accomplishment of the mission of the institution as . 
defined in" the charter," and the second that "the exercise of 
authority must be reasonable," E.G. Williamson* and John I*^' 
•Cowan (1966) continue by summarizing its significance: a . — 
college or university may not^ exceed "the powers granted by or 
implied in its charter," and it may be^reflised^ve^ — - 
powers if the courts find their exercise, to be 'unreasonable!*' 
(p. 8). This ruling was^ the foundation of thfe subsequent- 
movement toward upholding student free^ioms iri the courts, 

- V ^ 

particularly as they related to the student piress. 
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Thus the decade of the 1960 's became a period of 
student activism and turmoil on the nation's campuses. 
Student publications took on causes' and crusades, with , 
investigative reporting becoming /^a stajpdard and critical 
views of campus / local and national" issues filling their 
pageB, The concept of in loco parentis yielded, though 
with a great dcil pf resistance on the part of college 
administrators, to a greater expression of student rights 
and more involvement by 'students in institutional policy- 
making. The hallmark^ of this trend was the Free Speech 
Movement at the University of California at Berkeley in 
1964, The demdnstrations at Berkeley, over restrictions on 
political solicitations on property adjacent to the university, 
brought support from campuses throughout the nation. The 
autonomy of^the iiniversity had been cha'llenged and from this 
■period to, the present more and moire challenges to insti^^- 
^ tional authority are being taken to court and,' in a majority 
of instances, being upheld, thus reducing what Courtlyn ^ 
Hotchkiss and Dennis Madson (1978) call "the traditional * 
ability of the university to govern itself as a closed 
society" (p, 27) • 

The 1960 's also marked the. beginning of numerous 

* <t * if- 

^ court cases brought by students against colleges and univer- 
sities in an attempt to substantiate students' ri-ghts- to a , ^ 



fre,e press under constitutional! guarantees' — The^L9i£lls^ 
were witness to a proliferatipn of such cases, particularly^ 
•' as budget constraints and inflation and. an attitude of . 
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cynical realism toward life found administrators assuming . , 
a more .vigorous role as censors, and caused students, armed ' 
with a greater Tcnowledge of their rights, to actively 
exhibit those rights in print* Annette Gibbs, in :a Syllabus ^ 
article (1971), reports on a 1969 study conducted^ by- the 
National Association ^of Stxadent Personnel Administrators 
'which found that in a ranking of the^ eighteen issues of 
jno%t conrcern to cdllege administrators, student publications 
placed seT?enth as a significant sOurce of (difficulty (p* 6) • 
Gi&bs contends that the problems and conflicts concerning 
the -editori^^l policies of stxadent publications as .vthey relate 
to student freedom of ^expression 'exist "because student 



editors and institutional administrators are not^ in »agree^ 
ment as to which topics and ideas should* be presented or 
discussed in the coirege stxadent newspaper'' (p, 5) • 

In a 1964 study of 800 colleges and universities, 
Williamson and Cowan reported that at 42 percent of those 

... 

colleges responding, ^ editors were required to submit copy ^ 
to someone before publication* In 75 percent of those cases, 
it w^s the adviser, Howevey, censorships was not involved , 
in all those instances; only 35 percelit of the editors who 
were require4 to submit copy had actually, experienced 
censorship, ^ Court cases have been a natioral outgrowth of 
these types of actions ^as* stxadent? seek^to attain their 
constitutionally-guaranteed freedom" of the. press, Mel 
Mencjier, writing in College Press Review (1973) , reports 
that the courts have regularly affirmed stxadent freedom of, 



expression through a number x>f varied cases which have 

ruled the following: / 

The college or university is often not 
legally -the publisher of the campus ' ' 

newspaper. 

Student editors cannot be suspended 
^ \ nor expelled for their writings. 

The campus newspaper must not be 
censored. 

The legal standards 6t libel and ob- 
scenity for the general and commercial 
■ V press apply to th^campus press as 
well (p, 25)* . X - ^ 

Legal findings .have illustrated that college and 
.tmiversity student publications have the same rights and 
pri ileges-as the coinmerciaY and* professional press, ^^puscha 

and Fischer cj^mment that although there may pB ^'many 

** ■ * 

dif fetences between campus newspapers'* and general circulation 

newspapers,** including readership, coverage, financial , 

\ . ' ' ' * 

,base and journalistic experience, - ' 

they also have a great deal in cormnon. 

Both have a certain resp6nsibility to 

inform, educate, and entertain, and to . 

present the ne^JS fully and fairLy, They 

^Iso hav^ the legal responsibility to 

avoid unKpotected and punishable speech 

such as .libel ^and obscenity* Each has 

its own readership to whic^ it ddght to 

be responsive, aibeit net slavish. If 

these newspaj*ers do their job well,' they 

will occasionally strike *3parHs; make 

their readers wince, and cow or infuri^ate 

the' objects of their cjfiticism. So "much 

so, that they, or their supporters, /m^y 

occasionally raise ^the ?pectr€ of -libel ^ 

and obscenity as a means of curtailing 

speech which irritates and 'antagonizes 

them (p, 57) ' . ^ ^ \j 

This, same situation frequently becomes evident on 

campus: an administrator who is jnot fully aware of the 

■ 25 



rights of student /publications tacitly states that he 

she believes* in freedom of the press; student editors who * . 

aire aware of legal cases upholding press rights investigate 

issues ar)d potential news stories thaV question tfie actions 

of administrators. A crisis then develops over something.,. 

that. -is to be 'printfeci . This illustration is typical of 

the misunderstandings that exist on man;^ college .cainpuses ^ 

between administrators., and the student press , .and , in many' , 

instapcesi ,the student publications adviser finds hitnsel^f 

or herself iti- the middle of . this cbnfusion, trying to serve - 

/as a liaisGii for both- points of view. ' ' 

. / • ) * . . 

Rdbert Tx^ger and Donna^Dickerson (1*979) in^. College 

Student Press .Law /^the def inj-tive volume x>n this topid, 

discuss censorship and state tha^ one of the best ways t6 

restrain those who would censor is for advisers *or editors 

to provide them, with a "clear understanding of the purpose f 

of iJie press on campus and its benefits to the educational 

system as a whole*' (p. 4):. They further Miscuj^ the role of 

* ' ' ' ' . - * 

the courts and theix yiew of. the campufe.as **a, unique plaice ^ 
in our society wljere .ideas are bprn,^ nurtured, and brought 
to^ maturity.** In order fgr this type of environment to 
exist, however/ the educational institution must provide an 
atmosphere for "unrestricted teaching, learning, and 
expression. . .Teachers and'students must always remain -free* to 
inquire, to study and to^e^aluate, to gain r>ew maturity and' 
understanding, otherwise our civilization will stagnate and 

• r 

die** (p. 4) . They cite Sweezy v. State of lie^tf Hampshire 
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as being the foundation for "extending constitutional 
guarantees" to students on collecje canipuses. Since 
institutions of higher educp.;.ion are' seen as the training 

- giround for democracy, '*tb impose any strait- jacket upon 
the intellectual leade:ts^ in our colleges and universities 
would 'imperii the "uture of our nation" (p* 2)^ 

'*^g?hc restriction bf free expression in the .student ^ 
press violates npt- oniy'cojistitutitonal freedoms but also ^ 

" aj^rogat'es^ those foundations upon which acajiemic . frfeedom and 

the philosophy of an unfettered educational system are 
\ ' V - ' ' - ■ ^ ' - 

^ _ based r The national heritage of the'Unit^^d States lies in 

, ^its democratic system of education, one in which students and 

~ faculfet are encouraged to strive for the highest ideals and 

express themselves freely and vigorously** Leon Letwin 

(1*974) feels that it is misguided "to view^ the values of 

freedom of speech as being at war with educational yalues • 

He donjsknds ^that *'gcJod constitutional doctrine is equally 

^ good educational doctrine,** arid Hssei^ts: 

. / - ' The capacity and* willingness of izhe ,yuung i ' 

to* thinfc independently, tc" question and ' ^ 

to' challenge, to criticize constituted '\ . , 
authoji'ities and^ established ways , are not 
superfluous^ luxuries* ' The , development of* , 
such ,talent^s ought to be central o,8jecti\ces » 
, • , of educati^on'al /policy (p. 213). ' ^ 

* ' Only, the free flow of ideas cqinfained -with a free 

f low^ of information provides the foundation, for a "free 

* * * \ ' 

• ^ * r w w 

society. Colleges and universities' hold as their^'basic 
operational tenet that this firee*' flow m^^st b^ enao^raged' 
in order to 'most fully educate citizens to - freedom in a 
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free society. This very idea of freedom implies a search 

for the .truth and the opportunity for all points^ of .^yie^ ; 

to be heard and considered. Of prime importance in 

encouraging this ^ree flow of debate is the role of student 

publications on the nation's campures, Lec 0, Bench, writing 

in a volume edited by Herman Estrin an^ Arthur 01 Sanderson ^ 

feels that the student "must be free not only from 

repression; he must be free for expression,** The most 

obvious, vehicle for that expression is the student press: 

In this sense any institution engaged in ^ 

educating in a democratic society must 

recognize the meaning and importance of ^ 

freedom of the student press — freedom to* 

report the facts and to express opinion — 

without restraint — as tiie student sees 

it — in the college forum in print. Any 

institutional authority standing against - 

such freedofa is, in a sensed contravening, 

even subverting the educational and ^ 

democratic objectives which it surely must 

be' the ostensibly purpose of the college 

to promote (p, 155; , 

Censorship of the student press therefore underminfe 
this democr^iic process and administrators and advisers not 
only have an ethical ^responsibility to encourage vigorous 
freedom of expression in student px:iblications , but they 
have a legal responsibility as well. With the proliferation 
of court cases establishing the rights of the 'college 
student press during the 1970 's, and with the new i-^chnbiogy 
.opening Up new vistas for student publications, the 198,0 's 
shoijild pr6ve to be a dec^e:iof unlimited opportunity for 
student journalists, , ' 
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A Legal Basis: Tinker Defined 

The student press has the obligation to report on 
and interpret the changing times and attitudes on the nation's 
campuses. Armed with First .Amendment rights, editors, and 
frequently advisers along with them, have come into direct 
confrontation with administrators who question their judgment 
and taste, -Even though in the past decade the courts 
have consistently upheld the rights of the student press to 
exercise their constitutional privilege of freedom of the 
press, ^^^ny administrators still retain the view of education 
reflected .in Wooster v, Sunderland (I9l5) which prevailed 
ulitil the 1960's, Wooster^ ^a student, denounced a school 
^oard*in California for forcing students to assemble in 
classrooms that were fire hazards. The court of appeals 
found for the school boar^, stating that "his conduct,,, 
cannot be classified as anything ^ut a species of insubordin- 
ation to constituted authority, which required .correction, ,, in 
order that discipline of the school might be maintained," 

Two factors were thus affirmed, according to Letwin 
(1974): first, that the ^'cultivation of critical, ^ independent 
thought was not a proper schoolhouse activity," (p, 147) 
and, second, that free speech and education as values were 
"locked in implacable conflict" ^ (p, 153), It wasn't until 
1969, when Tinker v,*.Des Moines Independent Community 
School District enunciated the landmark decision that 
established the freedom'of t^hfe public school student 
press, that the Supreme Court reassiessed the Wooster 
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attitude toward education and freedom of speech and 
concluded that the two values were complementary. » The 
Tinker circumstances began in December 1965, when some 
student^ and adults in Des Moines decided to show their 
objection to the Viet, ^m VJar by wearing black armbands 
during, the Christmas season. Mary Beth Tink^fe'r, 13, and 
Christopher Eckhardt, 16 /wore the armbands to their schools" 
despite the policy drawn up by the school principals that 
if students wearing them to school refused to remove them 
when asked, they would.be suspended until they returned 
without the armbands. , 

Both students were suspended, as was John Tinker, ' 
1&, who wore an arinband the next day. In March 1966 ^ a - 
complaint was filed with the U.S. District Court for thei 

Southern District of low^ for an injunction .to restrain 

i _ - • 

officials from disciplining 'students for exercising free 
speech rights. The court found the officials* actions 
"reasonable," and following a split decision by the Eighth 
Circuit Court of Appeals, the case .went ^o^ the Supreme Court. 
According to John Nichols (1972) ^ the main arguments before . 
the court "were whether speech should be "regulated on the 

V 

basis of a Vague but undocumented feeling that it, is 

* reasonable* to do so, or whether evidence of a specific and 

immediate danger to the school should be required" (p. 4). 

In this case, ^ the Supreme Court ruled for the first 
time that public school students are protected by the First 
Amendment: 
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First Amendment rights , applied in light 
..of the special circumstances of the school 
environinent, are available to teachers 
and students. It can hardly be argued 
that either students or teachers shed 
their constitutional rights to freedom 
of 'speech or expression at the school- 
house gate. 

Justice Portas, writing the majority opinion, ruled that in 

state-supported schopls, officials "do not possess absolute 

authority over their students," since students, both in 

school and out, are ^'persons" under the Constitution; 

They are possessed of- fundamental rights 
which the state must respect... In the ^ 
absence of a specific showing of consti- 
tutionally valid reasons to regul^ite their 
speech, students are entitle^ to freedom - 
of expression of their views. ^ ^ . ' 

The court also made it abundantly clear that 

educational institutions are the plat:es where openness should 

■be t)ermitted and encourage'd: 

Undifferentiated fear or apprehension 
of disturbance is not enough to over- 
come the ri9xit of" freedom of expression 
Any departure from absolute regimentation 
'may cause trouble. Any variation from 
the irtajority's opinion may inspire fear. 
Any word spoken in class, in the, lunch- 
room, or on the campus^ that, deviates 
from the views- of another person may 
.start an argument or cause a disturbance. 
But our Consttfcat^on says we must take 
this risk. ,. and our history says that 
.it is this sort of hazardous freedom-^ 
^ this kind of openness — that is the basis ' , 

^ ^ ^ , of our ^tional strength and of the in- 

dependence and vigor of Americans who 
grow up and live in this rel^itively 
permissive, often disputatious, society. 

While affirming the First Amendment rights of students , the 

justices also indicated that school officials had some 

authority to regulate student expression, and thus established 
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^ ^ • ' * 

^ the test that is u^ed in all cases where previous restraint 

threatens the student press : . , - 

In order for the State in the person of 
school officials to justify prohibition 
of a particular expression of opinion, 
itmust be able to show that its action 
was caused by something more, than a mere 
desire to avoid the discomfort and un- 
pleasantness that always accompany an 
unpopular viewpoint. Certainly where 
there is no finding and no showing that 
engaging in, the forbidden conduct would 
materially and substantially 'interfere 
with the requirements of appropriate 
discipline in the operation of the school , 
, _ the prohibition cannot be sustained.- 

Nichols states that the general rationale of the 

* 

. linker decision was "the libertarian idea that truth, or 
at any i;ate^ the l?est functioning of society, would emerge 
from free^efoate in the /marketplace' of ideas" (p. 7). 
ThereforolLstudents have the right to use their \fords to" 
try -to implement ci\ange and to "make the school a hotbed of 
revolutionary rhetoric — as long as' actual revolution is not 
a likely result" (p. 9). in 'the context of the court *s 
ruling, it is the burden of school, Officials, or in some 
cases an authoritarian adviser, to. illustrate effectively 
with facts and hard evidence that something a student^ 
publication wanted to print would "materially and pubstan- 
tially interfere" with the purposes of the college or 
university, in all such cases, factual evidence is 
absolutely required, the court pointing out that "undiffer- 

entiated fear or apprehension of disturbance" would not be 
acceptable as evidence to permit freedom of expression to 
be curtailed. 
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In Tinker the Supreme Coxart applied the same very 

liberal requirements to student press and speech as it did 

to tlie community and commercial press in Terminiello v. 

- ^ Chicago (1949) : ^ 

A function of free speech under our system 
of government is to invite dispute. It 
my indeed best serve its high purpose 
when it induces a condition of unrest, 
and even stirs people to anger. Speech, 

,may strike at prejudices and preconceptions 
and have profound unsettling .effects as it 

■ presses for acceptaace of an ide'A, That is 
why freedom of speech, though not absolute, 
• /•is- nevertheless protected against censor- 
ship pr punishkent, unless .shown likely to 
produce a clear and present danger of 
serious substantive evil that rises far 
above" public inconvenience, annoyance, oir 
unrest, • •There is no room under our 
Constitution for a more rest^ctive view, 

Nichols (1971) notes. that the courts have disallowed 

- " ^ ' ■ ■ ' - 

sanctions against students under Tinker in all "cases 

except one, Speake v, Grantham (1971), which involved 
the distribution of notices fraudulently announcing the 
closing of the university. According to the court, this 
case possessed- a factual basis which supported a forecast of 
, disruption. However, the sanctions applied were more 
prohibitive against action rather than speech, thus attesting 
, , to the clear preeminence of the constitutional protection 
of free speech. 

It is obvious from legal rulings in the decade sincd 
Tinker that school officials, if they attempt to regulate 
free expression under the doctrine in this case, must clearly 
illustrate that they are attempting to prevent some immediate 
danger to school discipline or to students* It would be 
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difficult to prove that the student press would be 

disruptive through what it p' ints" unless / as Mindy S. 

Mellits (1979) proposes^ "it advocated illegal student 

conduct and would likely produce such 'conduct." She 

continues/ "Mere criticism of^school policy, dissemination 

of .information^ or reporting the news could- not produce the 
* ■ 

type of 'sx:ibstantial disruption' that the Tinker standard 
requires" (p. 35). \. . 

The Forum Theory, and Prior Restraint 

The First Amen<3ment to the Constitution protects 

freedom of speech and press. The Fourteenth Amendment, 

ratified in 1868 ,; guarantees those First Amendment rights of 

citizens against any infringement by the state, including 

any employees of public educational institutions. Section 1 

Clause 2, of 'that amendment states:. 

No state shall make or enforce any law* which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States? nor shall 
*an^ State deprive any ^person of. life, 
liberty or property without'due process of 
law, nor deny to kny person within its 
jxarisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws. 

-Thus when "an administrator at a public college or university 
and this includes advisers hired by the college, attempts 
to control student expression in the campus press, court 
action may be taken by the student px:iblication. The Four- 
teenth Amendment is further reinforced by the Civil Rights 
Act of 1871 which, according to Trager and Dickerson, 
provides for ■ ^ 
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a cause of action against any state 
official acting under color of state 
law who -subjects ''any citizen of the 
United States.,, to fcherfd^eprivation 
of any rights, privileges or immuni- 
ties secured by the Constitution*' 
(p. 8), ' 

They further offer an illustration of how these laws 

operate: 

Thus the editor of a newspaper ^n the 
campus of a state university will have 
* a cause of .action against an adniinis- 
;trator, faculty member, or- staff 
member who refuses to allow publication 
of, for example, an'otherwide protected 
editorial, if the material in question 
did not cause material and substantial 
disruption on the campus, the courts in . 
most instances would uphold the 
student's rights (p,/ 8). 

No court case has as yet, Jiow$ver, provided any protection 
for students against action at private colleges and 
universities, since employees are not state officials. 

As early as 1931, in Near v. Minnesota , the 
Supreme Court affirmed that it was the chief purpose of 
the Eirst Amendment "to prevent previous restraint upon 
publication.** Chief Justice Hughes quoted William Black- 
stone in his declaratiojn about .prior restraint: "The 
'liberjby of the press is indeed essential to the nature of a 
free state; but this consists in laying no previous 
restraints upon . publications." He concluded, however, that 
it did not provide "freedom from censure for criminal " matter 
when published." The Nea r case early established the 
principles of freedom^from )?rior restraint, and at the -same 
time listed exceptions in which prior restraint would.be - ■ 
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permitted, "exceptional circumstances," as it is phrased 
by ^rager and Diqkerson, 'for expression which would incite 
violent or forceful overthrow of the governmerit , for"obscene 
language, and for certain instances of libel" (p, 20), 
Prior restraint is defined by Christopher Fager (1976) a^ 
^any official interference with free expression before that 
expression actually takes place," and "any censorsfhip which 
occurs before distribution (including seizure of— mstfeerial) , 
as opposed to punishing students for engaging in unprotected 
expression after distribution" ^(p* 15) • 

The landmark case establi3hing campus press rights, . 
Dickey V. Alabama State Board of Education , occurred in 
1967, two years before Tinker . Gary Dickey was edit;or-of 
the Troy State (Alabama) College student newspaper in the 
spring 1967 when Dr, Frank Rose, president of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, refused to censor a student publication at 
the Montgomery campus of the university. Dickey prepared 
an editorial praitsing Dr. Bose and the Troy State president 
refused to allow him tc print it since, he said, newspapers 
could not criticize their publishers and the governor and 
legislature were the owners and publishers of the newspaper^ 
These off icialsN^^eref ore could not be criticized in the 
publication. Dickey, left a blank space on the editorial 
page and printed the ^rd "Censored" across it. That ^ 
summer Dickey was denied "preadmission to Troy State for 

'"insubordination," and he instituted suit -for reinstatement. 

\ 

The case went to U,S. Districtxpourt, 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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The court stated that the rule which he supposedly 

violated was not necessary to maintain order or discipline 

and cited the First and Fourteenth Amendipents, affirming 

that the state cannot censor a student publication by 

suspending its editor: 

A state cannot force a college student 
to forfeit his constitutionally protected 
, right of freedom of expression as- a con- 
dition to his attending a state-supfported 
institution. there was no JLegal obliga- 
tion ,on the school authorities to operate 
a school newspaper. However, since this 
state^-supported institution did. elect to - 
operate The Tropolitan and did authorize 
Dickey to be one of .its editors, they can- 
not as officials of the State of Massachu- 
setts, without violating the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments- to the Constitution , 
of the United States, suspend or expel 
Dickey from this state-supported institu- ■ 
tion for his conduct as that conduct is ■ 
reflected by the facts presented in this, 
ca^e. ^ 

In addition, the court found the **no criticism'* rule' 

of Troy State unconstitutional since it violated the "basic 

principles of academic and political expression as guaranteed 

by our Constitution." Thus the student newspaper was 

established as having a different relati^onship to its . 

^publisher" than the commercial press, where^the publisher 

does indeed control the newspaper and what it prints. In tl?e 

student press, thereforfe, even if the public college or. 

university does pay the bills and can be called the "owner," 

administrators or advisers at those colleges and . universities 

cannot determine content, and can censor only when they can 

prove there is material and substantial interference. 
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Kenneth Devol, in a 1974 article in College Press 
Review, reports on a 1968 survey conducted by The Chronicl e 
of Higher Education with the cooperation of the American 
Association for Higher Education and the Association of 
Governing Boards of Universities and Colleges. Results 
illustrated tljat nearly half the trustees of colleges and 
universities surveyeia felt that the administration should 
exercise "severe control over the student press." Asked if 
the administration "should exercise control over the Contents 
of the student newspaper," trustees gave affirmative 
responses as follows: public junior colleges, 45 percent; 
Catholic colleges and universities, 45 percent; public 
colleges, 41 percent; private colleges, 40 percent; public 
universities, 35 percent; private universities, 31 percent.. 
Even; after Dickey and at the same time of Tinker, college aUd 
university officials felt administrators should censor 
student expression in the college press. 

The Forxjm Theory is a legal Concept which provides 
the rationale for cases prohibiting cehsorship of the student 
press, according to Forrest Claypool (1979). , The theory 
stands for the principle that "once the government establishe! 
a * forum* for public expression of views, it may not censor 
speech taking place within that forum." The Supreme Court 
has consistently held that "any state regulation of an 
established forum must not discriminate against individuals 
because of the views they seek to express" (p. 44). These 
administrators are not publishers of the student press since 

o 

t 
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public schools are "arms of the state and therefore bound 

by the Constitution/" which private publishers are not, 

Claypoal continues*: ^ 

Courts addressing the issues have unan- 
/ imously held that^ school administrators 
may not control the content of student 
■ newspapers mereiy because the papers 
are created aria funded by the school, ' 
This is so even though they are written 
by journalism students for academic, 
credit and are produced-on school 
! property with school facilities (p* 44), 

Tinker, which set the stage for the Forum ThBory, 

■ was followed shortly, by Antonelli v,. Hammond (1970), This 

case involved John Antonelli, editor of the Cycle at Fitch- 

burg (Mass,) State College, who printed an Eldridge Cleaver^ 

article with "four-letter words" and "street language,^" 

The ruling confirmed that .prior review of copy by the 

piesiderit' or an advisory board set up for that purpose was " 

"an unconstitutional exercise of state power," which would 

be inconsistent with the "basic assxmptions of First Amendment 

' freedoms to permit a campus newspaper to be simply a vehicle 

for ideas the state or the college administration deems 

appropriate," Trager states that the advisory board is 

"^alogous to advisers in smaller schools; thus the 

Antonelli proscription against prior censorship could be 

read as applying to advisers, as well" (p, 44), 

H Another issue settled by Antonelli was that eyen 

though the college had financed the publication , and financial 

, ties could he in the form of such items as direct subsidy, 

■ 4 

payment of an adviser^ s salary or provision of free room and 
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utilities, that financial aid, according. to Trager in a 

1975 article in College Pii^ess Review^ "dicj not carry with * , 

it CQncomitant censorship powers over the paper contents 

nor allowed withdrawal of funds during midyear because of 

a disagreement with those contegits" (p, 3), An tone Hi 

stated: • * ' \ 

We are well beyond the belief that any 

manner of state regulation is permissible ^ 

simply because it involves an activity 

which is part of the university structure 

and is * financed with funds controlled by 

the administration, The creation of the - 

forum does not give birth also to^ the 

power to mold its substance •Having 

fostered a campus newspaper, the state , ^ 

may hot impose arbitS;;ary restrictions 

on th^ mattet to be c^^unicated * 

By announcing th^t "the state is not necessarily the iiia^ter 

* • - . 

of what it creates and fosters," An ton e Hi clearly establishes 
the ForuiP .theory for the student press and determine^ that 

althou^Jl the ins't^tution ^ight be considered the **ownfe^:** of^ 

i ' ' ' 

student publications be'cayise it finances uhem, it is not the 

publisher. - . 

Christopher's. Fager and Jill Abeshouse (1976), 
writing in Community College Journalist ; contend that no 
one stands in the ''position of publisher of a student newar 
paper, because the state does not possess absolute control 
over those aspects of publishing that are vithin the 
exclusive control of the commercial pub'lisher" (p>. 10) . 
Trager (1975) agte'es with them that college administrators 
are riot ''publishers of student newspapers or periodicals, 
not as the word *publisher' is used by the private, commer- 
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cial pr^ss, not seemingly j.n the eyes o^ the judipiary"* 
(p, '5) . He says that the definitioij of publisher used, by 
the coflEmiercia^ publications involves trree elements: .firsts 
control of the publication's finances, second, , control of 
the *J)XJblicatipn *'s content; andL *th-,rta, tort liability for^ 
apublication's, mistakes (p, y)\\ However, Tihker , Anton e,lli 
and other ^case law cleairly establish that the state, meaning 

college and university administrators" and advisers, may no^t ^ 

- * ■ - " * 

conjurol. content. Antonelli holds that financial ai'd to the. 

piiblica'lfion doe3 not allow censorship or withdrawal of funds 

dxjring^ ini(3y^ar, onc.e they have been committed. :r ".nally, 

< * ^ . \ . ^ 

^ager contends that there is a legal basis for stating 

-\ . ■ . 

t*.at '^pirtblic co^^leges .are probably not responsible fo* 

t* . ^ 

Student publications' torts" (p. 4). 

Fager (1976) offerjs additional substantiation 

that liability lies with student editors arid writers, and 

not with the institute in: 
■ 

No theory of law ■ suggests that guiy duty 
-.should ^arise when an individual is legally 
not permitted to prevent lii)el. This is 
even more realistic in light of the real- 
,^ ization that the school subjects itself to 
liability (under the Civil Rights Act) to 
students when it unconstitutionally acts 
to restrain p]L:blication . . .It is also a 
fundamental element of tort law that one 
who owes a duty and a standard of care 
must also have a right to maintain that 
standard. If one is neither in a legal 
nor practical position to fulfill the 
^ ' duty, no such duty can reasonably be 
imposed (pp. 38-39) . 

Also, the court in Antonelli held that the I'lassachusetts 

law giving the college president the power to distribute 



student funds "does not make hj.n ultimatfely responsible 
fga: what" is printed in the campus newspaper," thus limiting 
his liability, 

^t*his opinion was upheld In Bazaar -v. Fortune (1973) 
wl^ere an attempt 6y the University of Mississippi to censor 

a student magazine for the px:iblic>ation of profanity since 

■ ' ' . ■ / 

it was "the publ^-sher" was rejected: . * ■ " 

There is a more* basic" reason .why €iie 
^ Ujji^versity cannot be .accorded the 
t" omnipotent position it seeks: The 
University here is clearly an arm of 

■ the *s"tate and this single fact will ^ 
^ ' \ . always distinguish i't from the purely 

' private publisher as.^ar as censorship 
/ , rights are'concemed, it s-eems a well- 

established rule that*once ahuniversity ' \ ^ 
^ recognizes a, student activity which has 
^ ^ eiementsvof free "expression, it can act 

■ to censor ^at expression only if it * 
"acts" consistent with First Amendment 

■ constitutional guarantees. 

Bazaar aii<^ Trujillo v, Love (1971) , whi6h stated that once 

a university has established a student publication, it "may 

not then place limits' ^pon the" use of that forum which 

interfere with protected speechv" firmly enunciated the 

Forum Theory, Joyner v* Whiting (1973) upheld both as the 

* " ^ 

court said funding could not be* removpd from student , 

publications jfor reasons having to do witlh freedom .f 

expression: "If a college has a student newspaper, its 

publication cannot" be suppressed because college officials 

dislike its editorial comment," it continued: 

Censorship of constitutionally protected 
expression cannot be imposed at a college 
or university by suspending editors of 
student newspapers, suppressing circular 
tion^ requiring inqprimatur of controversial- 
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articles, excising repugnant material, 
withdrawing financial support, or 
^ asserting any other form of censorship 
based on* an institution's power of the 
purse. 

Thus the Forum Theory has received consistent support 
in the pourts, Fager and Abeshouse state that "several 
relevant factual issues are crucial to a determination that 
a student publication has been established as a forum for 
student expression" (p, 11) ,. The first issue is if the 
pltblication contains student expression on controversial 
matters in news andV editorial format that are more than 
a "time and place sheet," The second is if the publication 
is open to free expression of ideas in all areas, The third 
ascertains if the publication is distributed on campus, and; 
the final issue explores the reasons for the creation of the 
publication and its role on the campus. Once it is determined 
that the publication is .a forum, then school officials have 
no control over the views expressed. However, the ^ourt did, 
in a high school case, provide adi;[iinistrators with the basis 
for "reasonable" regulation, Fujishima v. Board of Edudation 
(1972) ruled that school officials may promulgate "reason- 
dble, specific regulations setting forth the time, manner 
and place in which the distribution of written material 
may occur," The terms "reasonable" and "specific" are 
considered paramount by the courts; the guidelines must be 
narrowly dravm with all terms fully defined. Most cases 
in which schools have attempted to regulate distribution 
have been denied. 
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Michael Simpson, writing in the VJinter 1978-79 

issue of Student Press Law Center Report , has stated that 

' administrators have responded to student demands for press 

freedom in many instances by drawing up student publications 

guidelines defining rights and responsibilities of student 

journalists. However, the courts "have struck down as 

overbroad, vague, or too restrictive virtually every set of 

student guidelines submitted to themV (p, 30)* Simpson . 

offers a summary of the leading student press cases in which 

the courts have "upheld the right of students to publish 

or distribute material which school officials sought to 

suppress": . ^ 

1* School officials cannot censor criticism 
or punish those critical of school offi*- 
ciaXs, the government or state legisla-- 
tures* Baughman , Dickey 

2* "The mere dissemination of ideas — no 
matter how offensive to good taste — may 
not be shut off in the name alone of 
* conventions of decency**" P apish 

3, School officials cannot remove an editor 
because the student newspaper has such 
poor graninar, ,poor spelling and poor use 
of language that it could "embarrass and 
bririg disrepute on the school*" Schif f 

4, School officials cannot ban language 
which merely advocates illegal conduct 
without showing, that such advocacy 
incites iimninent lawless action* Joyner , 
Brandenburg , Baughman 

5* School officials cannot prohibit the use 
of vulgar or prof ane words • Bazaar , 
Fujishima ^. P apish 

6, School officials cannot ban literature 
because it is not school-^sponsored written 
material, .e*g*, underground newspapers* 
( Vail (p- 31)'- 
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Court cases on all levels, have built upon the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments and the landmark Supreme Court 
ruling in Tinker to fully establislj freedom of the student 
press. However, pressures " for censorship still exis^ and 
will not disappear because of the case law that exists* 
Every student publication should have a set of guidelines 
detailing the responsibilities of that publication and 
setting specific journalistic standards to be met in each 
issue. Such standards^ .jointly constructed and agreed upon 
by all involved, would serve as a quality control mechanism 
and inhibit prior restraint from being practiced by less 
enlightened scTiool officials. 

Educational institutions are charged with the . 
responsibility for teaching democracy and its practices. 
Censorship mecha^sjns can be inhibited by preventing prior 
restraint of the student press ^and encouraging an open 
forxjm for expression. Letwin feels that it is ^'misguided to 
see speech values as fundamentally at war with educational 
values/* since good constitutional doctrine is "equally 
good educational doctrine" (p. 213). 

The issue of censorship is one that faces nearly 
every adviser at some time. The question usually emanates 
from an administrator concerned with the **image" of the 
college or university with regard to something to be 
published. Therefore, one responsibility of the adviser is 
to educate all concerned of the constitutional right of 
those engaged in student publications to conduct a free and 
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unhaiapered investigation into matters that affect their 

conmiunity, and to print without fear of restraint, 

1 , ^ 

The i^Dtnrts nav^^pheld stxadents' rights to freedom 
of expression. To establish a firm fbundation upon which 
students can practice freedom of the press, advisers are 
responsible for educating those with whom and for whom 
they work about constitutional guarantees affirmed by the 
courts. These rights have not been clearly upheld in private 
colleges because there have been no landmark cases involving 
such colleges, but there is at least a moral or ethical 
obligation to grant students in private colleges the same 
freedoms and rights that pyblic college students have. 

Unprotected Speech i-- Libel and Obscenity 

Legal decisions over the past decade and a half 
have consistently narrowed the circumstances in which student 
publications, or those connected with them or responsible 
for them, can be taken to court and charged with printing 
libelous or obscene material. However, as established in 
Near in 1931, libel and obscene language are not protected 
by the First Amendment. Trager and Dickerson (1979) find 
that stxadent newspapers have a better legal record than the ' 
conmiercial press in libel cases. A 1973 study conducted 
by Barry Standley (1975) illustrated that only 19 libel 
suits were filed against collegiate px:iblications in the 
previous 30 years, and in only one did the court render a 
verdict against the stxadent press. That case involved an 
error that was allowed to slip through in advertising copy, 
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The same situation exists with regard tp cases involving 
obscenity which have gone to the courtsi* Most have involved 
offensive language, but not obscenity. Even with these 
existing facts, college and university officials, and that 
designation includes many advisers ? who have responsibility 
for student publications find themselves in a complicated 
situation as far as legal liability is concerned^ If these 
individuals exercise any sort of censorship over potentially 
libelous material, they are violating the students' First 
Amendment rights. On the other hand, if they take no afction, 
they can be sued for negligence in a libel suit, if one is 
so filed, along with the reporter and editor and as many 
other individuals who are namt^, including tne university ^ 

Trager and .Dickerson feel th^t in the case of 
liability, it is "illogical to hold liable schools* which 
are abiding by judicial decisions saying that coiVtent 
decisions should be left to students" (p- 59) - Duscha and 
Fischer agree that "it would be inconsistent and unjust to 
penalize a college for failing to do what it could not 
legally do" (p^ 80), Thus the institution and its adminis- 
trators are in the best position as far as liability is 
concerned if th^ can prove they do not attempt to control 
the contents of'their student publications , This same 
principle applies to advisers; those who work closely on 
a daily basis with tfle publication are more vulnerable than- 
those who are available for advice when aske^ but who allow 
the publication to function on its own, Qeorge Stevens 
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(1976) reports that no decision of the cdxarts has reached 
the Question of "whether an educator could be legally 
responsible for defamation in a stxadent Publication" 
(p, 308) , and it is likely that he would be responsible 
"only for his own misconduct and not for the negligence of 
student staff members*^ (p* 310), 

M* Chester NoLte and John Phillip Linn note that 
foreseeability is an important consideration in negligence 
cases: -"if there is a' known hazard, the teacher is expected 
to instruct the stxadents thoroughly as to the dangers involved 
Failure to furnish ordinary precautionary instruction consti*' 
tutes negligence** {p,'246). Thus proper instruction on 

'.V 

libel and obscenity laws provided to the staff should 
minimize any negligence attributed to the adviser. There is 
lictle case law concerning the liability of the university 
for defamation. In many states the doctrine of sovereign 
immunity is still extant, holding that the state cannot be 
sued without its permission, so it is therefore not liable 
for the torts of its officers, employees or agencies, and 
that would probably inclxade the school-sponsored stxadent 
publications. However, that immunity has been ended in many 
states so it i"' wise for publications advisers to ascertain 
the status of sovereign immunity in their states* 

Thomas E, Blackwell in College Law (1961) says that 
separate incorporation of the student publication may provide 
some protection to the college or university, but he warns 
that there is **always uncertainly'* as to the extent to which 
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"the court will respect the legal fiction of separate 

corporate identity in the event of suit, if the parent corpor-- 

ation continues to exerciae any substantial degree of control 

over the subsidiary" (p, 189), It is important, however, that 

the corporation is not just a "legal fiction" to minimize 

risks in the courts* Trager and Dickerson offer four methods 

of ensuring protection; 

1* the formalities of corporate separation 
are rigorously adhered to, 

2, the newspaper" purchases its own liability 
insurance — a sign of financial indepen- 
dence , 

3* a disclaimer £s published in the news-r 
paper stating that the views are not 
necessarily those of the university , , 

4, the statement of purpose in the charter 
includes a clause about the separate^ 
ness of editorial control (p* 59), 

In Langford v* Vanderbilt University (1959) the university 

provided evidence that the student newspaper was clearly 

independent from the institution when suit was filed against 

Vanderbilt as well as against the editor. The university 

was dismissed from the suit after proving the following: 

1* the newspaper was not a university 
publication , 

^2, there was no advance censorship, 

3* no member of the staff was assigned as 
publications adviser , 

4* students made their own contracts 
with printers , 

5, profits and losses belonged to the 
editor and business manager. 
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Incorporation as a distinct separate legal entity and ^tal 
financial separateness should aid in qualifying a student^^ 
pub].ication as independent and the institution as not 
liable. / ^ 

Libel is defined as defamation by the written or 
printed word, or by picture or caricature, which holds 
someone up to public hatred, contempt, ridicule or scorn, or 
which Injures him in his profession. .-The best defense 
against libel is truth.' Two others most frequently used are 
qualified privilege and fair comment and criticism. QualifiecT 
privilege permits a publication to report oh meetings that 
are official and open to the public, including all" branches, 
of governmental proceedings, boards of regents and trustees, 
student government, open court proceedings and most board 
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meetings at 'px:iblic institutj^bns . A majority of states have 
open meetings and records laws which need to b© checked, and 
in all cases a fair, accurate and impartial summary of the 
proceedings is crucial to a defense against libel. 

Fair comment and criticism involves <^Eficials or 
public figures whose actions place them in public view and 
thus open their particular positions to fair comment, but 
only, upon the .quality or credibility of . that work performed 
in the public view, and not on their,^rivate life, if it does 
not relate to their public performance. The Supreme Court* 
broadened the scope of reporting and commenting on ther 
public actions of public figures in Hew York Times Co. v. 
Sullivan (1964). This case involving a Montgomery, Alabama,^ 
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city^coinmissioner announced that a public official or 

public figure could not recover ^damages for defamation with 

regard to his official conduct without proving the statement 

was made with "actual malice" or knowledge that it was false, 

or with reckless disregard for its accuracy. This was to 

enforce a 

profound national commitment to the 
principle that^debate on p^iblic issues 
■ should , be. uninhibited, robust, and wide 
open and that it may well include 
vehement, caustic, and sometimes un- 
pleasantly sharp attacks on government 
and public officials. 

Letwin (1974) says that New York Times "protects the speech 

■'^ ♦ 

interest by reducing pressures toward self-censorship that 
a broad risk of tort liability inevitably creates" (p* 185). 
Twb later cases, Gertz v. Robert Welch, Inc. (1974) and 
Time/ Inc. V. Firresto^e (1976) , redefined the actual malice 
rule to apply only to public officials and individuals who, 
according to Trager and Dickerson, "have achieved notoriety ^ 

\ or fame in a particular controversy or who have achieved ■ 

\ 

general fame or notoriety for all purposes and contexts" j 

(p\^49). ; . 

\^ The New York Times rule was extended to officials of 
px:iblic educational institutions by Reaves v. Foster (1967) 
by ruling that a school p-cincipal was "a public official or 
one concerned with public affairs." It was reinforced on 
the college level by Byars v> Kolodziej (1977) where a 
university professor at the University of Illinois was ruled 
a public figure because of the level of discussion during, the 
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controversy over his tenure. The rule was also extended 

to include students in Klahr v* Winterble (1976), which 

involved a suit brought by Gary Peter Klahr, a student 

senator at the University of Arizona, against the Wildcat, 

the student newspaper, for an editorial calling him a 

"demagogue, among other things. The court found Klahr to 

be a public figure^ firmly establishing that the^^tuden^t 

press has the right to exercise the privilege of fair 

comment of a public official inside the university coitkmunity : 

We do not conceive that it would be 
appropriate that there be one. law of 
libel in this state for public officials 
off the campuses of our state universi- 
ties and another law of libel be appli- 
cable to the student government officers 
upon such campuses, when the systems 
of politics and news media are so 
obviously patterned after the situation 
cff campus, and when the publication is 
primarily addressed to th^ interested 
community • . ■ " ' , * 

The case law in this area fluctuates from one court to the 

next, and from one case to the next. The central prerequisite 

for definition of a public figure has. generally been, accord- 

ing to the Student Press Law <:enter Report (1979)^ ^'a 

voluntary association v/ith a public controversy with thg 

purpose of influencing the resolution of the issues Involved" 

(p. 40). In addition/ the Trujillo (1971> finding seems to 

hold precedence^ that speech, even though potentially libelous 

and obscenQ^ is protected and only if it "materially and 

substantially interferes** with campus discipline may its 

curtailment be considered. 
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Obscenity is the second type of unprotected language* 
However, because it is. difficult to differentiate between 
what is profane, vulgar or in poor taste r court convictions 
for the Use of obscene language 'are few* The first Supreme 
Court , decision on obscenity. Roth v* United States (1957), 

stated:' "Implicit in the history of .the First Amendment is 

if 

the rejection of obscenity as utterly without redeeming 

social importance*" It suggested .that obscenity be tested 

by ascertaining "whether to the average person, applying 

contemporary community standards, the dominant theme of the 

material taken as^a whole appeals to prurient interest*" 

The broadness of this decision was further refined by the 

Supreme Court in Miller v* California (1973) where it ruled 

that states and communities could regulate obscenity: '*To 

require a State to structure obscehity proceedings around 

evidence of a national community standard would "be an exercise 

in futility*" The court set three basic guidelines for the 

deteiinination of obscenity: 

1* whe\her'the average person, applying 
contemporary community standards, 
would fi^nd ttiat the work, taken as 
a whole,' appeals to, prurient intere^st, 

2* whethetr the work depicts or describes, 
in a patently offensive way, sexual 
conduct specifically defined I?y the ' 
applicable state law, and 

3* whether the work, taken as a whole, / 
lacks serious literaty, artistic, 
political, or scientific value* , . 

; In the Simdent pr^si, obscenity is a frequent concern 
*• , * 

of administrators* However, most instances of alleged 
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obscenity are merely profarii^ty, or t^e us$ of language that 
is offensive atid in bad taste^ but not obscene^ and not 
meeting tli% three"pr6nged Miller te^t, . There^ are two major 
cases on the cdllege level involving obscenity, .In 1971, 
in Channinq Clab\v. Texas Tech University / \iie district 
court warned against the censorship of language which is 
merely "lewd .and viilgar^" continuirig that the test is pot if 
the language is '*anrioying or inconvenient. Agreement with 
the content or manne:ii; of expression is irrelevant. First. 
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Amendment freedorjis are^ not confined 

tional, or thoughts endorsed by the i majority. " In the Only* 

Supreme Court case^ gapish v. Board! >of Curators (1973), the 

justices ruled that a state university may not expel " 

students for distributing a publication utilizing four-letter 

words on campus. The court stated that profane language was 

protected by the First Amendment, whether on campus or off, 

and "the* mere dissemination of ideas — no matter how offensive 

to good taste — on a state university campus may- not be shut 

off in the name alone o£ ^'conventions, of decency'," The 

case also reaffirmed Antonelli (1970) and Channing Club 

(1971) by stating there was no evidence that^the distribution 
, ■ 

of the publication caused material^ and substantial inter- 
ference or disruption on the campus. This is always a key - 
factor in the court's consideration of any action taken ]^y » 
school officials against student publications." Any such ^ 
cases receive close scrutiny by the courts and beigin with a 
presumption against their consititutionality . 
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Laws of privacy in the various state which protect 
the righto of persons to be free from unwarranted publicity, 
can also involve unprotected speech,^ Many can be considered 
under Times and its progeny* However, the Buckley Amendment/ 
or the Family Education Rights and Privacy Act of 1974, 
should be of concern to the student press, Trager and 
Dickerson litit the types of information controlled by this 
law: 

academic work, course grades, attendance 
data, health" informatr^on, family infor- ■ 
mation, ratings and observations by ^ 
school ts^sonnel, reports of serious or 
recurrent behavior patterns, and scores 
on intelligence/ aptitude, psychological 
and interest tests, Itelease of this type 
of information can be, made only upon the 
written consent of the student, except 
whtSlre release is to school officials or 
authorized education agencies (p, 57), 

Basic dij-ect^ry information, including address, age, hexrjht 

and weight of ^thletes, names of parents, telephone number, 

major, activities, dates of attendance and degrees received, 

may be released without the studenf's objection* Therefore, 

student journalists must 'be careful about the type of 

information thej' release about non-public figu:res without 

written permission from them, ' * ^ 

Function and Org ^n^ ^ ion of the Student Pr^ss 

There are je bardic functions of both the commercial 

and the student press.: to inform, to educate and to entertain, 
« 

In addition, the student press has the freedom and responsi- 

\ 

bij-ity to interpret the institution to the students, faculty, 
staff, administration and community, and to encourage 
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uninhibited student investigation and free and open debate 

on all issues of concern to the university coimnxanity^ which 

the publications serve* In the type of news and information 

t^hat the student press coinmunicates , and the audience which 

It serves, the campus press qualifies as a publication for 

studeh^s by definition, and not as an official publication 

of the institution. As such, it is px:iblished by students 

and exercises full fre^w\t of the press, which Ingelhart 

I 

(1979) defines on the campus level. as being concerned with - 
whether or hot^*the student staff is **free to publish what 
it wants with no prior restraint or approval being involved 
and with no disciplinary action being applied after publica- 
tion*" He continues that advice prior "to publication and 
criticism following publication by '*an adviser or by other 
persons are not restraints, but are part of the learning 
process of a student journalist and a student px:iblication" — 
tpp, 54-55) • Ingelhart notes the two major principles that 
guarantee freedom of the campus press; first, the student 
editor and, his staff are free to publish what the editor 
determines; and, second, the business operation of the 
Jpublication must be fiscally sound, adequate, stable and 
efficient (p* 55) • 

A healthy and stable financial situation is vital to 
mint*'*in the freedom of any student publication from varied 
outside pressures, Ingelhart looks at fxanding in the 1980*s 
(p,, 49) and projects that more than 90 percent of all colleges^ 
and universities will have newspapers, two-thirds will have / 
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yearbooks and nearly 50 percent will have magazines or 

^ other publications. More thaii^^O percent of the newspapers 

' and magazines and almost 80 percent of tlie yeaibooks will 

}. be financed in some percentage by the college or university 

S or by mandatory student fees. Only a minority will be 
I 

independent or financed entirely by outside fun'3in9. , 
There are three basic organizations of stuQt^rit 

^ publications: first, a totally dependant laboratory or 
teachi;.j mechanism for the journalism department or school ^ 
second, a partially or wholly-funded publication published 
by a board dr student gove*ming )DOdy; and, third, a fully 
independent camous publication totally funded by outside 
revenues. The position of the adviser in these three 
situations ranges from a faqulty trieiijber having full control 
for all aspects p£ the publication to the adviser acting as 

— pr(^ci^ely-H:hat — an adviser — to-an adviser^or^publ-isher or 

general manager being hired by the corporation to oversee 
the production and business sides of the publication* 

In the instance of the laboratory publication, the 
adviser or faculty member is the publisher and the purpose 
of the publication is to develop journalistic skills, and 
not necessarily to provide a vehicle for free student 
expression. In this case, and under such narrowly-controlled 
guidelines, it is likely that charges of censorship by 
students would n-^t be upheld by the courts. The status of 
such papers is legally questionable in prior restraint 
issues. Antonelli (1970) suggested that the status of a 
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publication as an activity published as part of a curricular 
offering mght cause it to be viewed differently from an^ 
extracurricular activity in matters of how^much the institu- 
tion exerts control over it* 

The second type of crga' 'zation, that of a publication 
partially or wholly funded by the university and published 
by a board of some sort, is the -nost common i:ype of format* 
These publicatipns ::;ay be incorporated and may vest publish- 
ing responsibility in a board of directors or publications 
board. They may be unincorporated and pi ace the responsibil-- 
ities of the publisHer in the editorial o.^ other type of 
managenient board, or with the editor himself, irf all cases, 
the college oi' university, or any of its officir -S, cannot 
be considered the publisher • They-do not exercise; any sort 
of censorship or editorial control, over the publication and 
may not, either directly or indirectly, influe nce the contor ts 
of those publications if they are not legally libelous or 
obscene, or do not ^'materially and subsjtantially interfere" 
with campus discipline, I'he role of the adviser to this type 
of publication muist be precisely that — an adviser — and 
not a-censor* The adviser may, under Trujillo (1971), 
discuss the form of submitted materials in order to meet 
reaconable standards of journalism, but they may not alter 
the content of those materials or request that the content 
be changed or withheld. In addition, in this situation, 
school officials have no power to suspend or dismiss student 
editors for exercising their First Amendment rights. 
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It is very important that guidelijies be established 
for the operation of campus publications which^are school- 
subsidized, Ingelhart (p, 59) offers some principles: the 
guidelines should be fairly short and non-argumentative, 
should clearly meet every constitutional test concerning 
freedom of the press an<i due process and should have precise 
language and avoid generalizations. In addition, it is 
recommended that a disclaimer statement be developed to 
indicate that the views expressed sgre those of the staff and 
not necessarily representative of the institution or its 
faculty, staff or students* 

.The fully-independent publication is one that^has 
legally separated itself, via a corporation, from the univer- y 
sity and can demonstrate full financial independence, 
including, in most instances, physical separation JErorti the' ^ _ 
insti^iution • The number of truly independent publications 
is minimal, although if the institution and publication 
are totally separate, there-is little chance the college or 
university will be held liable in any legal suits, as 
illustrated in Langford (1958), The publisher ii^ this case 
is the corporation or an individual or board charged with 
that responsibility by the corporation. The list of such 
corporations includes the Harvard Crimson , Michigan Daily , 
Cornell Daily Sun , The Daily Illini and the Rutgers Daily 
Targum , 

Mencher, writing in College Press Review in 1973 ^ 
contends that independent^ is an impossibility for most 
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college newspapers since there is "not enough local adver- 
txsing to sustain a quality puj)licatipn in 90 percent of 
the college coiWhunities" (p, 17), Major revenue sources for 
these publications include individual and' bulk snb-snr^ptions? 
advertising and other putoiishing vent,^ies* Some i)ndependent 
newspapers owi>" their own buildings and printing plants? \ 
all pay regular salaries to staff ^members and some hire / 
a full^'time^ general manager, publisher or adviser, as well 
as a professional business manager, / 

Ingelhart insists, however, that to be truly j 
independent, the following conditions would have to exist at 



a minimum:. 



/ 



1, The publication must be incorporated, / 
^ but not as a non-profit, educational . 
"corporation, ^ 

2, The publication cannot receive student / 
fees or colleg e of unlv^r^ity_sjub5ldy-,-^ 

" direc::Iy or indirectly,, / 

3, - The publr.cation cannot use campus 

* facilities ..or space or cannot enter 
■into <iny publishing agreements with the 
\ univerf;ity, 

4, The pxiblication cannot have a university 
adviser or have .technical assistance 

or advice supplied by the university, 

5, The university cannot participate in the 
selection Or dismissal of staff — nor can 
it take disciplinary action against . 
staff, 

6, The publication cannot have any relation- 
ship to ,the instructional program, 

7, No, university or college staff can be 
on the board of directors of the 
publication , 
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8, Membership on the staff cannot be 
limited to students an^readership 
cannot be confined primarily to 
students* 

9* The newspaper cannot qualify for a 
second-class educational mailing 
permit or receive mail through the 
university mailroom, 

10, Content of the publication cannot ' 
be confined to or dominated by 
university-related material 
(pp* 50-51) 



The Ethics of Advising 

The essence of the student press is that it 
serves as the conscience of the campus community* As such 
it is charged with both freedom and responsibility — freedom 
set forth by the First Amendment and protected by the courts, 
and responsibility defined in the ethics of good journalism 
and in the role of the press in a frefe society, flational 



organizations and associations have long recognized the'' 
importance of the student press and have included recommenda- 
tions supporting its freedom, and responsibility in their 
individual codes of conduct. As early as 1947, the United 
S^tates National Student Association, made up of student 
government officers throughout the nation ^ discussed the 
right of students to establish and issue publications 
managed by students* 

The American Civil Liberties Union dealt with freedom 
of the college press in 1956 and reaffirmed both freedom and 
responsibility as concepts. Reprinted as an appendix in 
Estrin and Sanderson^ the statement reiterated: "The 
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principle of freedom of the student press in institutions 
of higher learning is the only piolicy consistent v/ith the 
traditional American devotion to civil liberties" (p. 291) ^ 
However/ the ACLU recognizes the college publication as a 
kind of monopoly on the caApus and therefore cautions that 
the editor, in his news columns and ^itorials^ ''should, be * 
mindful that his voice is not that of one person responsible 
only to hiiuself" (p. 290) The probess is therefore 
balanced between the two concepts, as it is in the ACLU's 
1968 Statement on Freedom of the High School Press, reprinted 

as an appendix in Stevens and Webster: 

\ 

Freedom to express one's opinion goes 

hand in hand irfith responsibility for 

the published statement. The onus of 

decision on content should be placed 

clearly on the student editorial^ board 
^of the publication. The editors should 

be encouraged through practice to learn ^ 

to judge literary value, newswo;rthihess , ' 
-airdn^j^rs^prt^ty^^ f< 

be considered a learning device; Its. ] .1 

pages should not be looked on as an 
^official image ^of the school, . .Much may 

sometimes be learned from reactions 

to a poor article or a tasteless 

publication (p. Ill) . 

In 1967, representatives of five jnajor national^ 
as^sociations gathered in Washington to draft a Joint State- 
ment on the Rights and Freedoms of Students. The organizations 
included the American Association of University Professors, 

the United States National Student Association, the Associa-- 

\ 

tion of American Colleges, the National Association of 
Student Personnel Administrators and the National Association 

of Women Deans and Counselors. Subsequently 1 endorsed by at 

\ 

9^- S2 \ • 
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least a dozen other organizations, and still the standard 

for student rights "tbday>- the statement philosophically ^ 

provides for student publications by stating; 

Student publications and the student 
press are a valuable aid in establish- 
inc,' and maintaining an atmosphere of 
free and responsible discussion and of 
* intellectual exploration on the campus. 
They are a means of bringing, student 
concerns to the attention o^'^the 
.faculty and the institutional author- 
ities and of formulating student 
opinion on various issues on the 
campus and in the world at large tP- D • 

It also places responsibility- on the institution ^ in consul- 
tation with the students and faculty, to provide '^written , 
clarification on the role of the student publications, the 
standards to be used in their evaluation i and the limitations 
cn external control of their operation" (p. 4). Responsibil- 
ity is placed on the publication and its editors "to be 
governed by the ''canons of responsible journalism," aHd""to 
guard against "libel, indecency, undocumented allegations, , 
attacks on personal integrity, and the techniques of harassment 
and innuendo" {p. 4). Freedom is established through calling 
for the student press to be totally free of censorship and 
to have no advance approval of copy. Editors are given the 
responsibility for developing their own editorial and 
management policies. 

The Commission on Campus Government and Student 
Dissent of the American Bar Association issued its Statement 
on the Freedom of the Campus press in 1970; it defined 
freedom of he press as but "a special aspect of freedom of 
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speech/' and cautioned that censorship should'be avoided 
"in the determination of printed matter available on 
caucus** {p* 14) • The statement maintains that student 
eUtors should be free from "arbitrary suspension And removal 
from office because of student, faculty, or administrative 
disapproval of ^ditorial^policy or content*' and further 
maintains that any removal should be by "orderly and 
prescribed procedures" (p. 15). 

Several national journalis'tic associations have 
issued a Code of Ethics,, including the largest professional 
group, the Society of Professional Journalists, -Sigma 
Delta Chi (1973). The SPJ cbde speaks of both the freedom 
and the responsibility of the press. Freedom is defined as 
carrying with it the ability to "discuss , question , arid 
challenge actions and utterances of bur government and of 
our public and private institutions" and to seek the truth 
as part of the "public's right to know the truth" (p- 1)* 
Responsibility is defined as the "public's right to know of 
events of public iir^ortance and interest," and as the 
distribution of news and enlightened opinion to ^'serve the 
general welfare.** The code further defiries responsibility 
as carrying obligations that *'require journalists to perfoannfi 
with intelligence.- objectivity, accuracy and fairness'* 
(P- 

lliese codes or statements all stress a commonality: 
that student publications have a basic freedom of expression 
and freedom from censorship, and, at the same time, have 
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basic responsibilities to adhere to reasonable journalistic 
ethics and to pursue the truth in all instances* The 
protection of editors from arbitrary removal is advocated, 
as is. providing a firm financial base so that the publication 
is autonomous and can maintain its integrity in providing 
a mechanism for free expression. The statements also contend 
that content should be cdmplete, accurate and fair, that 
libel and obscenity, vfhich are forms of unprotected speech, 
should be avoided and that adequate opportunities should be 
provided for a free and full exchange. of opinion and access^' 
for all points of view* 

The' adviser to student publications often finds 
himself in the center of what frequently becomes a conflict 
between freedom of the stxadent press and the responsibilities 
that go with that freedom. His role pn the nation's 
campuses" may vary i from the individual who reads and edits 
all copy before it goes to the printer, to the individual 
who never steps inside the publications office, to the full- 
time manager hired by an independent corporation. Outside 
the range of these three option© are perhaps as many grada- 
tions ^f freedom and cdntrol as there are colleges and 
universities ^ and as there are expectations on the part of 
administrators for restrictions to ens\ire the "image*^ of 
the institution* Many of the worst forms of censorship are 
those that are implied, subtle or hidden* One t^at falls 
into this classification is when an administrator has control 
of the fee afl.locations , or chairs the publications board* 

if 

) 



Another occurs when the adviser has the power of the grade 
over a class that, editors take, or the power of appoint- 
ment to posts on the px:iblication • - ^ * 

The role of the adviser is precisely what ^he name 
denotes — an adviser, who provides guidance and advice to 
the students who are the ones who run the px:iblication and make 
all the decisions. He is not the editor of the publication, 
nor is he a censor,* He is a teacher who has the responsibil- 
ity to explain and to demonstrate those qualities and ''skills 
which are necessary to create a professional publication. 
He is an educator who teaches students to be critical of 
^ what they do and responsible for what they write and edit. . 
The adviser guides the learning process of staff meiribers and 
brings to the position all the ethics and responsibilities 
of the professional educator, a wide knowledge of human 
nature and the ability to work and communicate with others 
in learning activities. 

In his 'role as a journalist., the adviser has the 
educational obligation to help students understand the role 
and responsibility of the press in relation to the society 
it serves, and to lead them to develop the skills of the 
journalistic craft. This individual should guide students 
to an understanding of the ^thics and responsibilities of 
contemporary journalism^ and their impact upon the student 
press. The adviser should be a mediator and guide for the 
staff as they attempt to produce i px\blication which 
represents thorough, fair and accurate coverage in the 
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best traditions of a frde^ ethical and responsible press 
in America/. . ' \, • 

The Ifationad Council "Sf College Publications 

— ^ ■ - V 

.Advisers has a Code of Ethics to.vhich it asks all of its 

lUfemBership to subscribe* Th e .ac tive members of NCCPA are 

* * ■ / 

those same individuals su^^yed an this study. The code 

^ f ' ' -^^^'^> < 

divides the requiiremejits fof^'"H'dvi"sers into three categories, 

/ ^ " / " ' ^ ^ : V ' ^ 
what the adviser \should be, whaV*tAe adviser must have and 

^what the a.(!V^ser shpuld w 1) • According to the code, 

;the adviser should be *a^ professional Counselor to provide 

competent ad^J^ice inj:he editorial and business areas; a 

teachej**to explain and demonstrate; a cri:fcLc to pass judgment 

on work and commend excellence; and an adv3:&er to be respect^^ 

ed by staff -for professional abilii^y "and^'tontributions to 

the publication. Secondly, tite adviser mw^t have "personal 

and professional integrity ^and never condone the publication 



of falsehood in any » fojon" ?*jbe^ fii-m- in.his own. c^victions and 



reasonable toward the views of otHers;; ^e* sympathetic 

toward staff and understandinjgfcsff thei*t 'v^V^points; and seek' 

9 ' 

to direct staff toward" "editing a responsible publication*" 



Finally, the adviser* shoul^ direct staf^ wb^n needed but not 
restrain them; nev^r pe a censor, but point out errors; make 
suggestions and not give^oi;^ers; J?fe avaiiahle .at ,all times 
for consultation; instill staff a deterAiriation to 
produce a professional pxiblication; lead staff recognize 
that the publication represents»*'the .CQliegp; and encourage 
accurate reporting >^nd^:a ^acttial baSis for editorials (p, 1) • 
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Several studies have listed the qualities of a good 

adviser and defined some of the responsibilities and , 

'- * " ■ 

prerequisites for this^position. Mencher (1968), writing" ; 

in College Press Review , lists attributes editors said* they 

would like advisers to have. in a study sponsored by the" 

■ 

Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism. He 
says that the ideal , adviser would be one whose "journalistic 
knowledge and teaching competence are high/'' and one who 
would be the staff*s "critic' and inspiration/** teaching^the 
skills of* journalism "along with the values of the profession,". 
Mencher stresses that the adviser would not ^e^ "the institur 
t:ion*s errand iiPY * nor woul^ he iitippse his views on the 

staff," Editors emphasized the role of the adviser as the 

^ ■ * 

"walking/ talking advocate of 'the pUt)lication *s .ti^adition/ " 

providing a *'continuity of purpose*" since staff turnover*""on 

student publications is so great. In this way the publication 
* ■ _ 

would be able to present a "consistent pointof view? to 
' i^ts, readers (p. 12), . ' ' 

in a 196,2 study by .Robert Andrfew Schoonover/ reported 
^n Estrm and Sanderson/ several student editors said they 

could use mote aid frolft their adviser,^u^particul^rly since 

. ■ ■ • . v 1 ' - ■ - ' 

.they h&d inadequate experience as editors. Areas of heeded 

assistr^ce included selection and organisation of a staff, 

\* ^ , * ■ * 

settling'^^itoxiar policy /^ training a staff and generally 

being Shown *how to- run a newspaper 96), GibbS/ in a 

1970 study/ states that the college newspaper staff should 

have an adviser' who advices and teachers by irtforming ^students 
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in such masters as ''journalistic ethics and responsibility, 
libel, copyright/ writing and technical skills,*' She adds 
that the adviser has "no authority to censor material or to 
establish editorial policy** (p, 93) • 

Hsrman A* Estrin (1974) reiterates Mencher' s, comment 
that the adviser provides tradition and continuity since 
"editors come and go," He says the a4viser remains "to 
' provide a continuum of r *i,lo ^phy and policy" of the publi- 
cation and to "inculcate ;"nd pferpetuate a love of learning, 
a seeking for knowledge, and the courage to use thxs know- 
ledge for the improvement of ^he college community*' (p* 15), 
He then lists the functions of the adviser: to define the 
objectives, ethics and' philosophy of the pxablication; to 
serve as a soxanding board for the editor; to encourage the 
staff through the publication to join professional journaliS2i 
organizations or associations; to supply resources; to heXp 
recruit staff; to present rewards for meritorious service; 

and to provide research in journalism (p* 16), 

J, 

Arthur 0* Sanderson, the major proponent of the 
^*'Train *em and then trust *em** philosophy of advis^ 
discusses the adviser*s role in Estrin and Sanderson by 
sayinc( that if advisers are to be '*worthy of that most 
descriptive, job title/' they should not sit back in their 
of fice. chairs waiting for the staff to seek them out, but 
they should, instead, take the initiative to do "some real 
advising'* when they see '*a need for it** (p* 71), Charles 
Bamum, also writing in Estrin and Sanderson ^ calls for the 
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advising process to develop "professionally oriented students 
of journalism" who are able to exercise independent judgment 
of news values; recognize responsibility imposed by the 
freedoms granted by society; recognize journalistic restraints 
which include libel, good taste, fair play yand respect for 
individual privacy; and adhere to fair and impartial report- 
ing and editing (p, 36), j 

J. Click (1975) offers a series of requirements 

/ /' 

for the student: publications adviser in a set of principles 
for advising secondary school student px:iblications . They 
differ very little from principles for colleges and universi- 
ties. He first IjLsts those areas in which the adviser must 
have preparation t jO)irnelistic writing, editing, design 
and layout, photography, advertising, ethics and law, history* 

and -he relatiojiiship of mass media to American society. "The 

i 

adviser must th^n "offer all editors and staff members sound 
advice but never write, edit^ proc^uce? or censor the publica- 
tion." In addition, this individual must establish a "work- 
ing relationship; regular open discussion, and mutual trust" 
between the ad:dinistration and the staff, "never losing sight 
of t *e functions ai;id rights of the student press and always 
facilitating a clear understanding of them" hy the administra- 
tion^ Equally important is the adviser's function as a 
Waibon with the administration to provide an understanding 
of the "ethics and responsibilities of a free press and of 
student publications.", The adviser thus functions in the 
role as mediator*^ ensuring full communication of administra- 
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tive, policy to editors and full communication of the "duty 
of the institution to allo\7 full and vigorous freedom of 
expression" to administrators (p. 1). Finally, Click 
discusses the responsibility of the adviser to work with 
students toward the formulation of "basic policies and 
procedures for the publication" (p. 2). 

Mencher offers a profile of the college adviser 
from his study sponsored by Columbia University and reported 
in College Press Revi^ (1968) . The responsibility of 
advisers ranges from "maintaining the nev;spaper's tradition 
to ordering copy paper." His haMts range; from being on 
hand daily to being an occasional visitor. Some are 

^'censors — hired hands whose vjob is to maintain the univer- 

i 

sity's image," and others are ''journalists-educators with 
high professional standards." Most are young men and women 
''plucked from the faculty to handle a job in which they 
have little interest and for which they are unprepared" 
(p. 8). Mencher reports that two-^thirds of c^dvisers are 
aware of their president's disapproval or "lack of ease" 
in his relations with the student newspaper {p. 9), and 
that one out of three advisers reads copy prior to publica- 
tion (p. 10). The study also illustrates the students' 
view that the adviser who thinks he is' doing his job by 
"being available to the staff only when members seek advice 
is as dereMct as the censurious adviser." Mencher contends 
that where tradition is lacking on a publication^ if students 
are left alone, they will sink to "mediocrity.'^ He calls 
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for the adviser to "set the standard for perforinance/' or 
the staff will descend to daily or weekly exercise in 
manual labor, shoveling copy from any source into the type- 
setter maw" (p. 11) . 

A later study by Mencher of 223 advisers nationwide, 
reported in College Press Review in 1974, reveals that 
instead ot, one out of three advisers reading copy prior to 
publication (Mencher's 1968 study), two out of three read 
copy six years later. Of the respondents, only 25 percent 
consider their newspapers completely free. Many of these 
individuals stated that they read only "for obviously illegal 
material," but some s^aid they eliminate poor grammar and 
edit bad writing." Mencher corrarfents that these responses 
indicate they "do not consider this Kind of pre-publication 
reading .to be akin to censorship" (p^ 3). In surveying" 
junior colleges for the first time, Mencher reveals that 
57 percent of those advisers were dissatisfied with their 
staffs, 68 percent read most or all material prior to 
publication and 70 percent of the newspapers were associated' 
with journalism schools or departments. Some advisers gave 
reasons for their control over the publication hy saying 
they were told by the administration that they were i :ispon- 
sible for the publication's contents and that "the freedom 
of the senior college campus does not extend to them and 
to their students" (ps 5). 

There is a wide variance between the legal and 
ethical role of the student publications adviser and the 
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reality of many situations that exist throughout the 
country where advisers are fired/ denied promotion or 
salary increases, reassigned to other teaching or admin- 
istrative duties or denied tenure because they have en- 
couraged their staffs to explore their world and to report 
accurately and truthfully* That situation will continue a 
long as administrators are unenlightened as to legal 
precedents and the ethics of press freedom as applied to 
student publications. 
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CHAPTER III 
PROCEDURES AND METHODOLOGY 



Statement of the Purpose 

The four major purposes of this study are as follows: 

1. To conduct research into press law as it relates 
to college and university student publications 

in order to provide a legal and ethical foundation 
and background for the study. 

2. To ascertain currently -practiced advising 
procedures. and attitudes on a national level via 
a questionnaire/survey sent to the more than 4'00 
active members of the National Council of 

^ . College Publications Advisers ^ the only national 
professional c?ssociation for college and univer- 
sity student pxablications advisers- 

3. To develop a profile of college and university 
stiadent publications advisers- 

4. To develop, a series of recommended guidelines 
for professional standards for college and 
university student publications advisers 
nationally that would establish direction for 
adminiistrators and advisers on an ethical, legal 
and responsible level and that would be 
disseminated through the National Council of 
College Publications Advisers- 
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The ultimate result of this study /is to ascertain 
the current practices and attitudes of college and univer^_ 
sity student publications advisers and to establish a series 
of guidelines outlining the rights and responsibilities 
of students, advisers and administrators involved with 

/ 

^ student publications at institutions of higher education 
in the United States today. These guidelines will be 
presented tb the National Council of College Publications 
Advisers for adoption as national standards and for di^semin- 
ation to presidents and vice presidents of student affairs/ 
deans of students and to student publications advisers in 
all colleges and universities in the nation* This would 
be definitive progress in the educational process foi; 
administrators, advisers and student staff members. 

Procedural Methods 

This study presents descriptive research into 
college student press law and the practices and role of 

- the college and university student ^publications^^ad^iser. 
It also involves the development of a product, a set of 
guidelines for professional standards for student publica^ 
tions advisers to be established as a result of answers 
secured on a questionnaire/survey sent to 410 members of 
the National Council of College Publications Advisers* 
which yielded a profile of college and university student 
publications advisers and a view of current advising 

' practi<ies and attitudes toward the job of being an a<}viser. 
This information, combined with the research into press law 
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and the ethics and responsibilities of the press, provided 
the foundation for the development of standards and guide- ^ 
lines for college and university 'student publications 
advisers • 

Research questions 1 and 2, as follows, are answered 

c 

in Chapter II of the study which defines a legal basis for 
the student press and discusses the responsibilities of 
advisers in light of that legal. basis: 

1* What are the legal restrictions placed on 
the student publications adviser? 

2, VSfhat are the responsibilities of the student 
publications adviser? 

Research questions 3 and 4, as follows^ are answered in 
Chapter IV x>f the study which analyzes the data secured on 
the questionnaire which was designed to obtain answers to 
these q uesti ons : 

3, What are the characteristics of today's college ■ 
student publications adviser? 

4, What is the role of the student publications 
adviser as currently practiced? 

Research question 5, as follows, is answered not only 
through Chapter II, but also through the development of the 
guidelines for professional standards for college and 
university student publications advisers , which is a product 
of this study: 

5, What should^ the professional practices of the 
student publications adviser be? 
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Population Surveyed 

The population surveyed was 410 individuals, the 
total 1979 active menibership of the National Council of 
College Publications advisers (15GCPA) , %he 9^iX national ' 
professional organisation for collisge" and university student 
publications advisers. Distribution of menibers included 
more than 400 different institutions in 46 ^states and the 
District of Columbia, This was a non^random sample since 
it included the total population of the active membership of 
the NCCPA, an organisation recognised nationally as 
speaking on issues related to therTrstudent press for the 
25 years of its existence. Ten questionnaires were returned 
with notes indicating the colleges had gone out of business ^ 
or had been merged, or that the individual was no longer 
an adviser. That left 400 valid questionnaires that were " 
mailed out, 298 of which we^e returned, or 74,5 percent: 
responding, a high enough percentage of return to^^establish 
validity for the answers* 

The Instrument 

The questionnaire/survey entitled Student Publications 
Advising Survey was divided into two parts: Adviser Profile 
and Opinion Profile to solicit information which would elicit 

4 

information falling into two categories. The first part 
was designed to provide demographic data for a profile of 
those individuals currently employed nationally as. advisers 
to college and university student publications. The second 
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part was designed t6 provide data eliciting the opinions 
of advisers on issues facing them as they currently 
practiced their advising profession (Appendix D) • 

A cover letter with each of the surveys explained 
that the survey sought "answers to questions important to 
assessing the role and practices of the student publications 
adviser," and stated that respondents' answers would "aid 
college and university student publications advisers and 
-provide a basis for the recommendation of , professional 
standards and further study by NCCPA" (Appendix C) , 

The survey was submitted to a four-person panel of 

experts as follows; J. William Click, professor of 

t ' 

journalism at Ohio University and immediate past-president 

of NCCPA; John ^* Boyd, professor of journalism at Indiana 

State University and executive director of NCCPA; J^ancy L. 

Green, student publications adviser at the University of ■ 

Kentucky and president-elect of NCCPA? an4 Richard Sublette, 

publisher of the Illini Publi3hing Company, University of 

Illinois, and vice president--elect of NCCPA. They were 

asked to rate each question on the survey on a scale of one 

to five, poor to excellent (Appendix A). The ntean of each 

set of ratings was calculated and reported out (Appendix B) ; 

those questions with ratings beldW 4.75 were revised to 

provide validity for the survey. Each member of the panel 

of experts was asked to "either edit the question or state 

why you have rated it thus" on any question given less 

than four. 
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Following these revisions, the cover letter and 
sur were mailed to the 410 active members, of the NCCPA 
vfor i 979-80 with instructions to fill the- survey out 
iminf^'<3iately and return it in the addressed, stamp€;il 
env'^ ^op^ which was enclosed* A follow^-up survey and new 
cov — letter were sent to all those not returning the 
ori-:.--nal questionnaire one month later, to attempt to secure 
a h-yhs^ percentage of returns, 

TT-f^^-^ icment of Data ' ' ^ " 

Part I of the survey. Adviser Profile// contain? *20 
quer^ ^ions designed to provide demographic data tp elicit 
a pr-ofile of the college student publications adviser. 
per<"-^ntages for the answers for relevant questions are' 
(3[j^sj> layed in tables and appendices within the paper, as 
wel) reported descriptively withil| the text. Information 
repc^'J^ted includes categories explored, number of respondents 
and percent hf respondents. Implications of ^he percentages 
for each of the questions where relevant are discussed 
fully.' particularly as th^y relate to experience and 
^-rai^i^9 the jou^malistic field or. in a closely^related 
fieJ-'S* - In addition, a Profile of Media Advised by Respond- 
ents (Appendix F) was calculated and placed in the appendices 
to f^^rve as^ an overall reference for the study. ^ 

Part il of the survey. Opinion Profile, contains 
21 aus^tions, a majority 'oJE which were answered by a'^^yes" 
or '''no" response. Percentagefs of responses to these questions 
are <ij:Splayed in. tables and appendices to illustrate what ^ 
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the actual"- practices of advisers are in various situations 
that they encounter in- their everyday work v;ith students 
on publications. These answers have then been discussed 
in relation to the rights and responsibilities of advisers ^ 
as revealed through research into press law and into recent 
court cases* Conclusions have then been drawn as to how 
much current advisers are reallv aware of what their role 
should be^ both ethically and legally. 

The 298 questionnaires which were returned were 
keypunched and run through the computer under a program/, 
called the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences* A 
total of 131 variables were identified, The^ first set of 
statistics secured included the number and percentage- of 
i?espondents for each of the questions and its sub-parts on^ 
the survay. The second set of statistics involved a cro&s^ 
tal?ulation of variables to seek relevant data by category., ^ 
Comparisons particularly important to the study included 
a cross- tabulation of the questions in the Opinion Profile ' 
with the number of journalism courses taken by advisers* 
the years of professional journalistic experience of advisers 
and the type of institution at which the adviser was 
employed, f 

In addition, several variables were submitted to 
a crdss'-tabulation by sex of advisers ^ inc^-uding years of 
professional joumal'istic experience* age* educational* 
background and type' of institution* The tyPe o& ins.titution 
at which advisers were employed, ""a particularly significant , 

■ so' ' 
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variable, was submitted tp' a„ ^cofes-t^bul^tidn^ of years of / 

^dvismg experience, age of adyxsers, of professional, 

^ . ■ ^ / - / 
journalistic -experienced, nxiiTi>er/<:xf i&ourses taken in / 

journalism/communications, educational background of advisers, 

reason for becoming '^n' adviser and main ''tfeacbinq or admin- 

' istrative area,^ In thV" Opinion* Profile, a cross-tabulation 

t ft . * * ' / 

of tjfpe of institution was carried out with several Questions 

related to censorship, includirfg *tjie following^^ should an 

adviser read cbpy prior to publi^cation, should an .4dviser 
'I f ^ 

correct misspellinas. students make should an adviser 

^/ 



correct factual* inaccuracies do you read copy or 
advertising: fu;ic>r.to publication, Th^ question in the Opijaion 
Profile relating 'to should an adviSer read copy prior to 
publication was iohsidered a key to the study and was there- 
^ fore. cross^tabulateS by teaching or administrative area Qf 
advisers, number of 3i>urh^lism tcourses taken by advisers 
^and years of professional, jpumalistic ^perience of advisers, 
in, addition to- the type of institution at which the adviser 
'''^was employed, 

, Since every adviser returning the survey did not 
' answer every question, or certain segments of some questions 
wera liot^glative ,t'o every adviser, an adjusted frequency 
Hgxo^ntage was computed for each^ answer to Vhe questionnaire* 
Thus tihe tdbles and' appendices could utilize a 100 percent 
base 'for calqia^artion of percentage of respondents. 

Some j^advisers wa:pte notes next to some of the questions, 
and some treated^ questions as being open-ended and commented 
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on the answers they gave.l Others V/rote lengthy comments. 

" r 

at the end of the questioinaire. These remarks w^re also 
utilized where appropriate to the Opinion^ Profile. ^ A descirip 
tive analysis of the data from both <parts of the survey 
supplied adequate background and directioa for the subsequent 
development of guidelines for professional standards foV 
advisers since the tabulated responses indicated areas that 
needed to be stressed in depth, and ethical, legal and 
managerial issueS that required expansion and nfeeded to be ^ 
addressed. 
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CHAPTER IV 
PRESENTATION OF RESULTS 

This Average Adviser 

Answers of the 208 respondents to the first part of 
the Student' Publications Advising Survey, the Adviser Profile, 
provide a v^lid picture of student publications advisers 
nationally. TUe 74 •S/percent response r^te of the active 
membership of the National Council of Coll6,;e Publications 
Advisers to the questionnaire ts_ represtiritaUive of the views 
of all college and university ..tudent publications advisers J 
since the NCCPA is the only national professional organization 
of its kind serving such advisers In ad*, tion, its member- 
ship of over 400 represents that many institutions of higher 
education in 46 states and the District of" Columbia- 
questions on the Adviser Profile sought to secure the, cbarac- 
teristics :>f today 's ^college student publications advise^^ 
nationally, and includes ths following information: thj type 
of institution where they are employed, the media they advise, 
the number of years they have been advising, t» e number of 
years of professional journalistic experience they have and 
^' 'wjiat- fields , the number of journaiism/communications 
courses they have taken, the professional organizations to 
which they belong, their reason for becoming an adviser, the 
area or person to whon they report and their major administra- 
'tive or teaching field* Thro^ugh an analysis of the data 

J* X - '4 
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returned on the Adviser Profile part of the survey/ an 
attempt was made to secure a profile of the average adviser 
and to provide some information on his educational and 
professional training in che field of journalism op communi- 
cations and on his advising experieice* 

The average adviser is a 41-year-*old male with a 
master's degree who has taken more ^han nine courses in 
journalism. He works at a four-=^year publi institution with 
an enrollment of over 5000 students and advises the student 
newspaper^ which is a weekly. He has had 9,5 years of. 
experience as an adviser^ some of which jore on the high 
ischool level/ and has five to ;?i3c years professional 
jovirnalisti'^ experience* In addition/ he teaches journalism/ 
is not the only adviser on campus and does not have a written 
job description. Finally^ and a very significant factor/ he 
is not required to read ^ copy prior to" publication. 

Males 'comprise 67,9 percent cf all adviser^^ butnum^ 
bering women 2 to 1, A majority of males surveyed (47^2 
percent) were located at four-year public institutions^ while 
a majoritj^ of the women (37,2 percent) were at two-year public 
institutions (Table 1)* More than half of all advisers 
responding (54,7 percent) work at institutions, with a' head- 
count enrollment escceeding 5000; 29,9 percent of those are 
at colleges and universities with more than 10/000 students. 
As far as age of advisers is coiice^Tied/ 2,7 percent are 
under 25 years of aye; 59,8 percent are between 26 and 45 
y^ars of age/ and 37,5 percent are 46 years of age and older 
(Table 2) • 
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PROFILE OF ADVISERS 


BY AGE 




Age 


N 


Percent 



under 25 


8 


2.7 




26-3,5 


89 


30.1 




36-45 


86 


29.7 




46-^5 


67 


22.6 . 




over 55 


44 


14.9 






N=294 







-^ Prof ile- of Media Advised 

A vast majority (85.6 percent) of thosti responding to 
the questionnaire advise newspapers, with the single largest 
category of newspapers advised being weekly <44,3 percent)* 
Daily newspapers comprise 16 percent of newspaper advisers' 
responsibilities. Of the weekly newspapers, a majority have 
^ pressrun of under 3000 ana are tabloids with five to 
eight pages. The " ypical daily newspaper has a pressrun of 
over 6000 and is a tabloid with mox^e than 12 pages. 

Of those responding, 43 percent advise yearbooks. 
The typical yearbook has a pressrun of under 3000 and 161- 
304 pages. Less than me "quarter of those responding 
(22,8 percent) advise magazines. The typical magazine has 
one 'o four issues and is classified as literary. Only 
7 percent of those individuals responding advise radio and 
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1 percent advise television (Appendix F) . As expected, a 
clear mpjority of advisers (89.9 percent) are eai'corial 
advisers, and the second highest percentage, 81.9, advise 
the business side of the publication. Production advising 
ranks third with 77.9 percent, photography next with 75.2 
percent and advertising next with 71.1 percent. The data 
illustrate that most advisees* have responsibility for all 
sides of the advising process. 



Area 



TABLE 3 
ADVISING RESPONSIBILITIES 



Percent 



Editoria3 

Business 

Product ion 

:?hotography 

Advertising 

Engineering 

Other 



268 
244 
232 
224 
212 
26 
21 



8S.9 
81.9 
77.9 
75.2 
71.1 
8.7 
' 7.0 



Educational and Professional Backgroxind 

Of all advisers responding, 63.9 ^percent indicate 
that their highest degree is a master Vs, while 20,3 percent 
have doctoral degrees (Table 4) , A, majority of advisers 
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TABLE 4 

BDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF ADVISERS 
Degree N Percent 



None 


2 


.7 


Associato 


3 


1.0 


Bachelor' s 


42 


14.2 


Master's 


189 


63.9 


Doctorate 


60 


20.3 



N=?96 



with doctoral degrees ar^ at four-year public (43.3 percent) 
and fc5Ui-year private {33,3 percent) institutions* A 
majority of those with master's degrees work at four-year 
public colleges and universities (40,7 percent) and two-year 
public institutions {34,9 percent), and those v;ith the 
bachelor*^ at the same sites, 39 percent an' 31,7 percent, 
respectively (Appendix G) • When compared by sex, 23,7 
.percent of all male advisers hold doctoral degrees and 
60,1 percent hold the waster's* In contrast, fewer females 
hold doctoral degrees {12,6 percent) as compared to the 
master,*s {71,6 percent? • Other degrees held are comparable 
by sex , (Appendix H) , 

Educational preparation in the field of journalism/ 
communications ranks high, with 67,1 percent of advisers 
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responding that they have taken more than eight couii^es in 
the field. However, 8,2 percent have taken no journalisth'^or 
communications courses^ and 14,8 percent have taken one to 
four (Table 5) , 



TABLE 5 

NUMBER OF COURSES TAKEN IE' JOURNALI SMS/COMMUNICATIONS 





Number of courses 


N 


Percent 


None 


24 


8.2 . 


1-2 


25 


8.6 


3-4 


18 


6.2 


5-6 


^ 17. 


5.8 


7-8 


JL2 


4.1 


More than 8 


196 - 


67.1 




n-292 


9 



Professional journalism experience ranks lower than 
educational preparation in the fields with 18,B percent of 
advisers indicating that they have no proj&essional 
experienc3^ and another 10,1 percent having one year of 
experience. At the other end^ 26,2 percent have over nine 
years in the field (Table 6), As to the types of that 

Sessional experience^ more than half (57,4 percent) cite 
newspaper experience; 23,2 percent^ f reel ice work? 12*8 
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TABLE 6 



NUMBER OF YEARS 
PROFESSIONAL JOURNALISM EXPERIENCE 




M 




None 


56 


18.8 ' 


1 


30 


10.1 


2-3 


43 


14.4 


4-5 


47 


15.8 


6-7 


28 


9.4 ' 


8-9 


16 


5.4 


Over 9 


78 
N-298 


26.2 


percent. 


magazines; and 11.4 percent. 


broadcast experience. 



Prcfesslonalism is also indicated by adviser memberships in 
ridia-*related organizations and associations on the local, 
state and wational levels, T,ie 10 organizations receiving 
the highest percentage of adviser memberships, in addition 
to the National Council cf x'lollege Publications Advisers, 
are as foilows: Society o'l Professional Journalists, Sigma 
Delta Chi^ 41,3 perc<5nt-? state collegiate press associations, 
35.2 percent; Association for Education in Journalism, 30,5 
ps^rcent; stato pr^s^ asso^-i^^ ions, 28,5 percent; Associated 
ColXecjiatG ]?i:e$s, 2d percent; CorimunitS^ Collage Journalism 
A5Sooi3[tian, 15,5 pf^rcenft, Kapp*. Taj Alpha, 10,7 percent; 
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Society of Collegiate Journalists, 9.4 percent; Women in 
Communications, Inc., 7 percenjt; and National Press Photo- 
graphers Association, 6 percent. 

The advising Situation 

The average adviser has been v?orking in that capacity 
for 9^,5 years,- some of which have been on the high school 
levels- Of those responding, 2,4 percent have no experience, 
having just taken the job or been name^ adviser. More % 
advisers (40,1 percent) have between one and five years of 
advising experience than any otiier category? 21,3 percent 
have six to 10 years of experience. Those responding to 
being advisers for more than 10 years comprise 36,2 percent 
of the total, with one adviser having 41 years of Experience 
and two others having 33 years each. Mhen compared to the type 
of institution at which advisers are employed, the length of 
service is relatively consistent for the four-year public 
institution. In every category, from no years of experience 
(57,1 percent) to over 15 years of experience (37,5 percent), 
four-year public colleges and universities rank the highest. 
Two-year public institutions have the second highest percent- 
age (28 ,6) of advisers with no advising experience and the 
second highest percentage (33,9) of those*v;ith over 15 years, 
A higher percentage of experienced advisers are employed at 
public institutions than at private colleges or universities 
{Appendix I) • ^ 

^ clear majority (57 percent) of respondents state 
that it was their personal choice to become an adviser, while 
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31*5 percent were appointee^ by an administrator. Those 
advisers hired by a publishing board comprise 6,1 percent of 
those responding, and 5,4 percent were selected by the 
staff. More advisers at two'-year public (39,1 percent) . 
and four-year public institutions (41,4 percent) state that 
they became advisers by personal -choice than any other 
group of advisers, and of those appointed by an administrator, 
38,3 percent are at four-year publicJ5 colleges and universities 
and 36,2 percent are at four-year private institutions, O Of 
those hired by a publishing board, 57,9 percent are at four- 
year public institutions (App*=*ndix J) , 

Journalism is the leading teaching or administrative 
area of advisers (45,6 percent), followed by English/human** 
ities, 14,8 percent; full-time adviser, 9,7 percent; full- 
time admini^strator; 7,4 percent; public* relations , 6,7 percent 
'communications , 6,4 percent; student arfairs, 4,7 percent; 
and the natural and social sciences, 1,7 percent. Of those 
advisers teaching journalism, 44,1 percent are at four-year 
public institutions and 36,8 percent at two-year public 
colleges. The largest percentage of those teai?hing English/ 
hijmanities are found at four*-year private institutions (43,2 
percent) and at two-yeap public colleges (36 ,4 * percent) , 
Of the full-time advisers, 69 percent are at four-year public 
colleges and universities. 

More than half (58,4 percent) of the advisers report 
to an administrator, 29,5 percent to a publications board, 
13,8 percent to an academic unit, 4 percent to student govern- 
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ment and 1 percent to a student \anion board or trustees. 
Some report jointly to more than^one unit. Of all advisers 
responding, 41,3 percent function as the only adviser on 
campus. Even though more than half are paid for advising 

(68 percent)^ that leaves 32 percent who receive no pay for 

their student publications duties. Of those paid^ 52 percent 
receive^ compensation as part of their regular salary; 17,4 
percent receive released time and 8,4 percent receive over-- 
load pay, 

I 

Censorship on the Campus 

Answers to the 21 questions on the Opinion Profile of 

the Student Publications, Advising Survey elicit a substantial 

profile of the role of the student publications adviser as 

currently practiced on a national level* Even though 78*2 

percent of advisers respond that students should have €uri 

* 

control over editorial content^ answers to other questions 
indicate that prior review and prior restraint are being 
practiced in varying degrees and on varying levels. When 
asKed iJ advisers should correct misspellings prior to publi- 
cation^ 42 percent state they always should^ and on the 
correction of factual inacurracies^ 46 percent respond that 
advisers should always correct copy. Even though 37,4 percent 
of the respondents state advisers" should seldom read copy 

prior to publication^ ar\d 16,9 percent ' state they neve t should^ 

^ ■ t . 

a disturbing 45,7 percent indicate tK^t an adyrser should 

usually or^ always read copy. When asked if they themselves * 

read copy or advertising prior to publication"^ more than 
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half (50,2 percent) respond that they usually or always read 

copy and only 12,8 percent indicate that they never would 

(Table 7) , / 

When the responses to the question of should an 

adviser read copy prior to publication are cross-tabulated 

by the type of institution at which advisers are employed, 

two-year private and two-^year public institutions have the 

highest percentage of always .and usually responses, 66*7 

percent and 65 percent, respectively, while four-year public" 

institutions have the highest percentage of seldom and never 

responses, ^7,3 percent (Appendix K) . When asked to respond"^ 

to whether ox- not. they did. indeed read copy, or advertising 

prior to publication, 70 percent of upper division advisers 

state th^y usually or always do so (however, the number of 

respondents was extremely low for this category); 66*7 

percent of both two-yeal: public and two*-year private advisers 

have similar responses. Seldom or never replies fell heavily 

to four-year public and four-year private institutions, 67,3 

percent and 56;i percent, respectively (Appendix L) • 

When responses of advisers reading copy or adtrertising 

* 

* * * * ' 

before publication are cross^tabulated by the number of ' years 

of. professional experience,' replies are split, with ranges 

of 50*1 to 55,6 percent of those with four or more years of 

journalism experience stating that copy sliould seldom or 

never be read. However, a significant percentage ctf responses 

indicate advisers should always read copy, with 31.3 percent^ 

^of those having eight to nine years of experience answering 
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TABLE 7 
OPINION PROFILE OF ADVISERS 



Opinion Profile. 



Always 



Usually 



Seldom 



Never 



Should adviser read copy 
prior to publication? 

Should adviser correct ^ , 
misspellings prior to ' 
publication? 

should adviser correct 
factual inaccuracies prior 
to publication? 

Do you read copy or adver- 
tising prior to publication?. 



19.1 

42.0 

46.0 
19.6 



26.6 

/ 

19.9 

16.0 
30.6 



37 .4 

18.8 

. 19. tl 
37.0 



16.9 

19.2, 

19.0 
12. B 



they always r&ad copy and 20 percent of both the four to 
fi^^e years, and 10 or more years categories responding that they 
al\^ alw^rs read^^py {Appendix M) . Even though advisers 
have professional journalistic experience, they still read 
copy and advertising prior to publication. When the teadliing 
or admiriistrative area of the adviser is cross- tabula ted by 
th? question of should an adviser read copy prior tp publi- 
cation, 40.8 percent of journalism teachers say always or 
usually; 63.4 percent of English/humanities, teachers agree, 
as ^o 37, percent of full-time advisers, 40 percent of full- 
timfe administrators and 52,6 percent of those in px:iblic 
relations (Appendix N) • 

On other sections of the Opinion Profile,^ 31.5 percent 
of. advisers state that advisers should read copy if the 
priesident or other admin istratoir asks them to do^ so, and 13.8 
peircent believe the president may fire the editor. Changes 
in' copy by the adviser are not considered censorship; 38.9 
percent read proofs before the publication is printed, and 

4li3 percent check pictures and captions before. printing 

i 

(Appendix 0) . In a comparison by the type of institution at ^ 

i 

which the adviser is employed, several questions in the 
Opr^nion Profile are significant statistically. Asked if the " . 
pr<5sidenfe may fire the editor, four-year private institution 
advisers rank highest with 28.3 percent affirmative responses, 
and two-year private colleges rank second with 16.7 percent. 
Two-year private school advisers provide the strongest negative 
response (83.3 percent) to changes by the adViser being 
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I 

considered censorship, ansa the strongest affirmative res^nse 
to reading proofs and checking pictures and captions before 
printing, 83,3 percent and 66*7 percent, respectively. In 
addition, two-year public colleges also rank significantly, 
with 47,8 Dercent .of advisers reading proofs before publication 
(Appendix P) • ^ , 

A cross-JtaBulation was carried out on the Opinion 
Profile by the number of journalism courses taken by advisers. 
Those with none or one to two journalism courses respond, 
50 percent and 45,8 percent, respectively, that the adviser- 
should read copy if asked by the president or other adminis*- 
trator. Advisers with one to two courses also feel changes 
by the adviser are n6t censorship {77*,3 pjercent) • Advisers 
with one to two courses also rank higrhest in reading proofs 
prior to publication (60 percent) and in checking pictures and 
captions (64 percent), whereag 33.7 percent of those with 
nine or more courses read proofs and 40.8 percent check pic- 
tures and captions ^^ppendiH Q) • \ 4 
* 

Toward the* Professional Adviser ^ 

Cn the positive side, the Opinion PcofiXe indicates 
that 85*6 percent of advisers conduct 6taff training sessions* 
and 78,9 percent have a sfcylebook. However, only 66.1 percent 
have published job descriptions for editors and 56. 7 pejf^cent 
hav? editorial or staff policies. In addition, only 44,6 
percent of advisers have written job descriptions and on only 

r 

22,8 percent of student ftublicatior ^ are journalism courses 
a prerequisite for staff positions (Appendix 0) • 
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Editorial/staff policies are in existence at 33^.3 

percent of tvo-year private colleges ^ and four-year public 

* ■ 
institutions have the lowest percentage (59,7) of published 

job descfiptions for editors. In addition, fewer two-year 

advxsers at public and private cdllegesi 37, 8 percent and 16,7 

** ' * * 

percent, respectively, have written job^ descriptions than 

other advisers' (Appendix p) . In general, advisers with fewer 

courses *in journalism have a lower percentage of stylebooks, 

editorial/ Staff policies and job descriptions for editors. " ^ 

In addition, advisers with fewer than five courses in joumal*- 

ism have 'very few journalism courses as a prerequisite for 

staff, positions (Appe'hdix Q) , . ' . 

Pelrsonal Coitflnents of Advisers ... 

Ev^n though the student Publications'^Advising Survey 
was not designed to solicit open-ended comments by respondents,- 
many advisers wrote notes at the end and placed various comments 
next to some of the questions. These remarks provide additional 
substance to the Opinion Profile, particularly "^as they relate 

4 

to advising philosophies. One Wefet Coast advisee summed up the 

substance of his jpbt 

I believe strongly that students -will^ learn best 
from their own mistakes; that an adviser who ^; 
corrects all the errors before the paper goes 
^ to press is doing the student; d disservice. 15 
an adviser does;not allow students to make errors 
the paper then becomes, in essence, the ' adviser' s 
paper. I also advocate, and praptice, extensive 
post publication review — u sua lly*^ '^pending nearly 
two hours in detailed comment and'discussion of 
each 'Week's product. 

' A Pennsylvania adviser agreed, stating that he often 

expressed his opinion on matte^j^ut never said, "You can*t 
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print that," He continued that he tried to "put things into 

perspective '^fcr students and help them to see and consider 

things they have not s^en or considered**' He concluded, 

^ *'X. believe in advising, not controlling* Students need 

freedom to make mistakes of all kinds. On occasion I strongly 

recommend or advise, but that is it I" Another discussed the 

liaison function of advising: "My job is to advise and cushion 

' 'sihock between the student press and the commiXnity it serves," 

She. said the best way to do that is to "Train 'em and trust 

•ein," and if that doesn't work, ''advise them 'and prctect them . 

when*they'r« guiltless/" 

. . . " . Most advdsers who commenjbed spoke about censorship and - 

the reading of copy prior to publication/ / A Michigan adviser" 

said -he has an agreement with his Editors that "prior to 

publication I will help with any story they bring to me — . 

after publication, I can tear the paper apart," He continued 

' * th^t he has offered an option to all- editors that he will 

* 

'*l6ok over camera-ready copy to avoid libel if they want, 

^ ■ They have never turned this option down, ••and they don't - 

consider me a censor," &iother Michigan adviser agreed -^hat 

the adviser **should read copy prior to publication if an * 

editor or reporter .asks him to," and added that "if .the adviser 

**detefcl:s errors in fact, spelling, identification, etc, 

these should be pointed* out tb the editor. The editor will 

make changes,'* . -.^ • . ^ 

©ne adviser talked about the adviser as educator: 

Although I do not, as a habit, , review copy, 
this doesn't mean I never work with stories 
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befo/e-they are in the paper. When I do^ 
"however^- the role is in trying to help a' 
student over rough spots, reading a story 
and suggesting improvements, checking * - 

controverjsial articles, fbr balance. I 
always leave the final draft to th$ stu- 
dent- ^ ■ - 

■ Another added that she only ^'deliberately** (jhecks copy if she 
* * * 

*^knows the story may be controversial to be ^xe we have 
handled it well. I see a^ueat deal of copy wKep students 
ask for help or my opinion.*^ One summed up the educational 
function by saying, give them understanding, encouragement, 
spirit (and Hell""if -they don't get things done!) 

Several advisers discussed their- role as co-workers 
with the- staff.. One. said he works. in the qffice with the 
students and has even *'set type in the typesetter's absence.** 
He stated that it is ^'impossible not to read ''copy vhen a 
staff member, asks me to, assist with a headline, etc.^*^ anci"^" 
added that he does not believe "in waiting yptil a paper 
comes out to talk with editors and reporters about writing 
styj^e (not contenjfc) . " A Georgia adviser said she works 
'*side"by-side with my kids... our relationship is one of 
experienced colleague with less experienced colleagues. I 
train 'em right; they carry on in, fine tradition." Another 
summed it up by saying- that advisers who work closely with 



their staffs *' sometimes become part of the staff ^" and added, 
"I'm not wholly convinced that all changes by an adviser are 
censorship*" " ^ 

Many advisers commented on changes in copy. One stated 

- ■ ... ^ . 

"I don't change; I advise* The decision is the ^students'* 
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It's my job to keep the informed decision at their disposal." 
Another said'that there is "no attempt to censor or restrict 
editorial comment.'' A Georgia adviser asserted that no copy 
is pre-read: "We have an unwrittfen understanding of limits 
and talK when "it's close*" One Pennsylvania respondent advised 
including in a statement of policy "that changes may be made 
to conform to style, space and good taste." Most commented 
that they considered changing a typographical error or spelling' 
or a factual Inaccuracy advising and not censorship. 

With regard' to the president asKing that copy be read> ■ 
one southern adviser commented that if • the admin ist?^ator "hired 
and pan, fire himi " the adviser should read the copy, "if he, 
wants to keep his job," Another asserted, "Yes, he*s the big 
boss!" An adviser at a religious university state*d/ ^Some of - 
these questions are more loaded^thin Great Grandpa's musK'et!, ■ 
We'at..*are a .ministry first, a university second*"^ His \ 
Other answers strongly reflected control and prior restraint, 
which might be expected since freedom of the press for private 
colleges and univers^ities has, as yet, no precedent in* the 
courts. ■ ' J , 
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.* ' ' CHAPTER V . i 

INTERPRETATION, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

J 

Interpretation of Res^ltl 

With 45.7 percent of studerrt publications advisers 

stating that advisers should usualLy^or always read copy pripr 

to publication, ^nd with 50.2 percent of these same individuals 

stating that they do^indeed ^read copy or advertising prior to 

. J- 
publication ^t. it is obvious the nation's student px:iblications 

are fexperiencing prior restraint. Yet alngst 200 years ago, 

when the Bill of Rights to the Constitution was ratified , early 

statesmen guaranteed freedom of^the press in the 45 sacred 

words knovm as the First Amendment.. They realized that a free' 

and vigorous press was necessary to safeguard all other basic 

rights in a free society. They thus ensured the right of all 

Americans to hear diverse opinions and to provide for the frse 

expression of ideas on all sides of any public issue. That 

this right also applies to the student press has been rein^ 

forced by the courts over the past decade and a^hklf; They 

have establis)ied that college and universitj^ student publics^ 

tions have the right to 'print without fear of censorship or 

threat of prior restraint. It is therefore the duty of the 

adviser to student publications to ensure the vigorous and 

free exercise of that right in his ovm individual situation. 

In^ his 1968 study conducted by the Col\ainbia University 

Graduate School of Journalism, Mencher reported that one -third 

m 
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of college ^nd university student publications advisers read 
copy prior to publication. In his 1974 study, that percentage ^ 
^^had increased to two^thirds of the advisers who admittfed ' 
:ceading copy. The results of the Student Pu}Dlications Advising 
Survey reveal that 50.2 percent, or one-half of all advisers,* 

v * ■ * 

usually or always rfead copy. The percentage of thos^ exer- 
cising prior restraint has declined, but the number is still , ^ 
d4sturbingly substantial. When compared by type of institution, 

T 

Mencher reported in 1968 that on^-half of the advisers at 
denominational 'schools read "copy. This study illustrates 
that two-thirds of 'advisers at two-year private institutions 
and almost one-half (47 . 6 'percent) of advisers at four-ye&r 

-private institutions usually or always read copy. However, 
Mencher stated that only one of six advisers at large/ stater ^ , ^ 
supported institutions approves copy before printing; results 
of the S±udent Publications Advising Survey show that 36.7 
percent, or one of three advisers at four-yeaei: public insti- ^ \ : 

* tutions, usually or always read copy (Appendix L) . In - 
addition, thas stiidy reveals that 66.7 percent, of advisers , 
at two-yeat public institutions, or two out of "three, usually^ 
ojr always read copy. Both public and private twd'-year * 
colleges exhibit a high de^^xee of prior restraint. y 

• 

A higher percentage of English/humani-ties teachers ' ^ 
(63.4 percent) and those in public relations (52.6 percent) 
feel advisers should read copy prior to publication than^do 
journalism teachers (40.8 percent) or fiOll-tiipe, advisers 

i 

(37 percent) . Howeviar, ^:he latter two percentages ^re still 



too high in view of how strongly ^irst Amendment rights of 
the student Egress have been upheld in the courts. 

In his 1974 Istudy/ Mencher faund th^t advisers read 
for obviously^illegal material, obscenity and libel, and did 
nqt consider this Rind of pre-publication review to be.censor- 
ship.^ Results of the Stbdent Publications Advising Survey 
reveal that 62.1 percent of all advisers do, not consider 
changes in copy by the adviser to be" censorship, iij addition, 
38.9 percent read^ proofs before the publication is printed 
and 41.3 percent check pictures and captions^before^^printing. 
, When aslced if a'dvise^s should correct misspellings prior to 
publicJation, .61.9 percent say ^h^y should always or usually 
do so, and 62 percent feel advisers should always "or usually- 
correct factual inaccuracies, in a comment at the end of the 
survey, one' advisei; said that a faculty member "must read 
for bias, taste and legalTproblems if- the publication is 
to be a profess?.onal one/" certainly illustratiiig a lack of 
knowledge that a student publication is precisely what its 
name designates — a student publication — where the staff learns 
by doirig, anC often makes mistakes in the proces*^. Another , 
said, "Merely to correct punctuation, to change the , hour of 
a performance, to chance *instructor^ to ^associate professor* 
would not — in my book--consH:itute censorship./* Still another 
asserted*, only deliberately check copy if I know a story 
may be controversial to be sure we have handled it well." 

This attitude is closely aligned to censorship, if 
advisers work closely with their staffs so that they, as a 
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matter of course, see copy while working with the students, 
they must resist the obvious urge, because of their^ greater 
experience, to make corrections, to rewrite pr to change copy. 
\rhey must, instead, clearly suggest to editors that accuracy 
neeids to be ensured, or facts checked further, but they , * 
themselves, as advisers, must realize the closeness of ^^riox 
review tcr prior restraint and censo:pship. Suggestions can and 
should be. made to -editors if the adviser is' truly doing his 
job, but editors have the final decision, and suggestions 
cannot be enforced without infringement upon First Amendment 

rights. -Therefore, the advi*&er who points out errors, or 

* * * * 

^iscmsses alternatives in style, or who^elps when' a student 
h^s a problem with a story, is doing his job as an adviser and 
as an educator, as long as he suggests and does not 'e^ttempt to 
enforce or^control. ^ ^ - 

^ . * Advisers who have taken nine or more courses in jouif-* 

nanism read proof s (35.7 percent) or check pictures or captions 
' before^ publication (40.8 percent) less frequently than those 
'-^\^ho have ^aken one. or two ourses,; of the latter, -60 percent 
, read" propf s and 64 percent check pictures and captions. 
Training in journalism or communications does .make some 
difference in prior review issues. 
^ * Lack of .knowledge about the First Amendment and what . 

it means is wide^spread among the American public. A special 
Gallup Poll conducted for the First Amendment Congress, 
sponsored by 12 inanor national pre.ss' organizations in Phila- 
delphia in January \l980 , reveals that. 76 percent of Americans 



do not know what the First Amendment is • Of those with college 
educations answering the* que^stionnairfe^ 58 percent profess 
ignorance"of '*xts issue^V It is quite clear that there is a* 
serious lack of comprehension in this country of the importance 
of the constitutional values of the First Amendment/ The late 
Justice William Douglas^ long a champion of the px:iblic's 
freedom of expressions said in- Jhe Quill in 1976^ ^ j ^ 

The purpose of the freedom of speech and 

freedom of the press clauses in the First 

Amendment is not merely to enlighten or 
- comfort * people, but to offer qhallenging 
' and provocative and annoying ideas as * 7 ^ 

well (p- 9) • / 

This concept must be understood and practiced by those who 

> 

work with the college and university student press* Not only 
must the adviser as educator be foremost in guiding students 
in journalistic skills ^ but the adviser as journalist must be 
equally emphasized, for First Amendment concepts and court 
decisions upholding the freedom of the student press are of 
fundamental importarice tO/ student publications and their 
staffs* Both journalistic knowledge and teaching competence 
must be of the highest quality^ as must the adviser's function 
as a liaison with the administration for an understanding by 
institutional officials of First Amendment privileges and 
rights of students. 

In addition to the adviser as educator and the 
adviser as journalist, there must be a provision in today's 
student publications advising standards for a definition of 

Am 

the adviser as professional manager. Results of the Student 
Px:iblications Advising Survey reveal th^at 81,9 percent of 
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rqBponcients''T^dvis^- business; 77.9 pei;cent, production; a^id 
^ v'^i^ .7l,7 percenb,- advertising. All of the^e areas are duties ofj 
^4he publications "manager, increasingly-, student publications 
advisers are being given^respansibility for the t<^a 3?^ fiscal ^ 
stability of the publication *and for its tecliriological arid 
other p^-oduction* capabilities^ as well as for the editorial* 
side,. An adequate and stable financial basis is .a prerequi- 
site for the free and effective functioning of the student 
press, and it is the responsitJility '^f the adviser as pro- , 
fessional manager ""to work , with the staff to ensure- strong 
business and advertising policies and firm accounting 
practices* Fiscal and managerial stability more effectively 
enable the student- press to function with "freedom froim outside 
pressures and 'with a greater guarantee of being able to 
exercise First Amendment rights* Thus the student publications 
adviser should also acquire a background in relevant business 
areas, including accounting, management, marketing and adver- 
tising* * ^ - . ^ 

* 

The statistics secured in the Student Publications ^ 
Advising Survey ^Illustrate that the student press is e^per- 
i^hcing a' significant degree of prior restraint* This means 
that advisers*, arid in many cases their administrators, are 

unaware of the real meaning of freedom of the press as guaran- 

■ ** # 

* teed under the First Amendment and reinforced by district 

courts, and the Supreme Court of the United States* A strong 

educational program dealing with these issues as they relate 

to advisers and to administrators is called for at this time* 
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Conclusions a,nd Recdmiriend^tions 

The fact that 55,4 percent of student publications 

- f * 

advisers^ more than half, =do not havfe written job descriptions 

is disturbing because it is^ this type of document that defines 

the r*=isponsibility of the ^adviser as it relates to the " 

student publication and as it also relates to the aoittinis- 

tration and the institution, A written job description or 
* * ' * ■* 

an' appropriate set of guidelines protects the student press 

from censorship/ pfdt^cts^ the adviser, from admipistrative 
pressures^ to censor the publication and* .defines the relation- 
ship between the administration and, the student publication. 
The adviser myst ^ulic'tiop as a liaison with ^the at^in is tration 
for an, understanding of the eth^s and responsibilities of a 
free press and of student publications. In this role, he must 
ensure full communication of administrative policy to student 
^Bditors ^a^^ wel^ as communication to administrators of the 
First Amendment rights of student;s to print without censor- 
ship or prior restraint, and the duty of the institution to 
therefore allow full and vigorous freedom of expression, Thes< 
principle^, must be formulated into a written job description 
for advisers or delineated in a set t>f guidelines for advisers 
wHlch will reinforce ^ the adviser's role as an adviser* and 
reaffirm the freedom ot the^ student press as, guaranteed by 
the First Amendment to the Constitution, 

^ It is obvious from the data in this study that 
advisers as wel^ as administrators need to be educated about 
the prof ession'&l standards for student publications advisers 
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as educators^ journalists and' professional- managers • ^Jn 

1974, the National Council of College Publications Adyiser^ 

approved a Code of Professional Standards for Advisers 

written by a committee chaired by Lillian Lodge Kopenhaver, 

The code was disseminated to all advisers and college and 

university presidents nationally, Mencher's 1974 study repdrted 

that tjiTO-thirds of advisers read copy^ prior to publication. 

The data in this study illustrate that one-half of the advisers 

responding do so. There has been some progress over those 
* * 

six years- ' 

* . 

However,, in the period of time between those two 
studies, the responsibilities of the adviser f ave increased 
significantly. More cases involving the student^ pj^ess are 
going, to the courts and advisers need more educational back- 
gVound on the First Amendment and the court decisions affirm- 
ing legal decisions that relate to sTiudent publications* 
In addition, student publications h^ve in::reased* in financial' 
volume and in circulation, with total budgets projected at 
$120 million this year. The role of the adviser as prbfes- * * 
sional manager of student publications is a realistic and 
necessary addition to the defined roles as educator and 
journalist currently in the NCCPA code. With the advent of * , 
the new technology in this period of timer and with student 
publications more frequently ascertaining that securing tiieir 
own production equipment is cost-effective and enhances theiar 
ability to make more money and control their circumstances 
for free expression, the publications manager position becomes 



increasingly important. 
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'^The 1974 WCCPA code must be updated and revised in 

a number of areas, and should have substantial additions 

on First Amendment rights of the student press, managerial 

capacities of advisers amd training for adviser's in areas 

appropriate to i^e management function* The 1974 code deals 

on a limited basis with First Amendment rights and how they 

are guaranteec? to the student press. In fact, the First 

Amendment is not raentioned at -all by designation, in the dode. 

The 1980 Gallup Poll, in stating that 76 percent of all 

Americans do not Know vhat the First Amendment is, illustrates 

the necessity of conducting an on-going educational campaign 

to inc^^ase the awareness of free press principles* The 

'revised NCCPA code must therefore have a preamble as follows: 

The First Amendment to the Constitution 
established freedom of the press as an * 
inherent right of the'puMic* Those 
First Anieniament rights are also guaran 
tee^ to college and university; student 
publications and their staffs,' The ' * ^ 
right of student journalists to print 

*,thout fear of censorship or threat 
of prior restraint has beenr affirioed 
in the courts. It is the duty of 
student; publications advisers to ensure 
the vigorous and free exercise of the 
First Amendment right;s of the student 
press in their own individual situations. 

The' First Amendment serves a vital role within the 

definition of the ethics of the adviser as professional 

journalist. Therefore, the responsibility of the adviser 

in this context should bt. delineated as follows in the 

evised code * ^ , . 

As his counterpart in the profession^ 
the student journalist should be as fr'ee 
as other citizens to probe every facet of 
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his campus community, his nation and 
his world without fear of reprisal. 

The adviser should be abl6 to, 
in this context,*^ lead him to a full 
knowledge ai)d understanding of the 
ethics, and, most importantly, the 
responsibilities of. the profession 
of journalism. The adviser - should, 
therefore, fully understand the 
nature and function of contemporary 
journalism and all recent court Cases 
upholding First and. Fourteenth Amend- 
ment rights of student journalis^:s. 

Those court cases which have defined the legal respon 

sibilities of the student press must be affirmed in any set 

of, standards and can be stated as follows;^ 

^he student press should be viewfed - 
as a training ground for the profession* 
Therefore, student journalists, as the 
professional pres3, must t^e free to 
exercise their craft under First^mend- ^ 
. -^ment guarantees swlth no restraift?||M^ 
yqnd the limitations cJf et;^^cal a^T 
legal responsibilities in matters^ of 
libel, obscenity and invasion of , * 
privacy, ^ - ' 

In^addition, the First Amendment must be fully defined in 

discussing the relationship between the adviser and the staff 

of the« student publication, on the one hand, and the adviser 

and the administration, on the other: 

The adviser functions as a liaison 
with the administration for an under- 
standing of the ethics and responsibili 
ties of a free press and ^of student 
publications. In this role, he must 
ensure full communication of adminis- 
trative policy to student editors as - 
well as communication to administra- 
tors of ,the First i^mendment rights of 
students to print without prior re- 
' stjlraint and the duty of the institution 
to therefore allow full and viqcrous 
freedom of expression. 
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ZThe 1974 code only defines the ethics of advisership 
levels, first, as the professional journalist, and, 
second, as the professional educator. It is very obvious 
' that the adyiser must also be defined as the professional 
manager as follows: 

Increasingly, student publications 
advisers are fulfilling rales as publi- 
cations managers, responsible for both 
the total fiscal stability of the publi- 
cation 'and for its technological and * 
other production capabilities, as well 
as for the editorial side. *!an adequate 
and stable financial base is a prerequi- 
site for the free and effective function- 
ing of the student press, and a t is the 
responsibility of the adviser as manager 
to work with the staff to ensure strong 
business and advertising policies and 
firm accounting practices. Student 
publications staffs are increasingly 
'finding that adding their own produc- 
tion equipment is cost-effective and 
enhances their abilities for free ex- 
- pression by controlling what they ^ do 
and ^wfien they do it. the adviser as 
manager should have or obtain l back- 
ground in modern technology and its 
capabilities as well as xn business 
and management. Fiscal and managerial 
* stability more effectively enable the 

student press to function with freedom 
from outside pressures and with a greater 
guarantee of being able to exercise First 
Amendment rights. 

In accordance with' this growing role for advisers to today's 

student publications, certain recommendations as 'to educational 

background must be added to any Bet of professional standards 

for advisers : 

In additions if the adviser has any re- 
sponsibility for the production capabil- 
ities or financial base of the publica- 
tion, he should have or acquire a back- 
ground in relevant lousiness areas, in- 
cluding accougting, marketing, manage- 
ment, advertising and systems production." 

.er|c ■ ' • 
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This WCfcPA Code of Professional Standards for Advisers 
Revised- 1980 (Appendix R) , following approval by the NCCPA 
Board of Directors at its upcoming 1980 meeting, must first 
be sent to ^11 advisers who are NCCPA members, and who are 
those twho responded to the Student Publications Advising 
Survey upon which the code is based. An educational campaign 
must then be carried out for the "broadest possible dissemina- 
tion of the code to both advisers to student publications and 
to the administrators "who deal ;with student publications on 
the nation's college and university campuses. This campaign 
can be carried out on two levels. The first should be a mail-- 
out to all college and university presidents in the Unit*ed 
States, enclosing a copy of the code with a cover l£ cer from 
the president of the National . Council of College Publications 
Advisers stressing the need for that iridivi^uar. institution 
to adopt the code in its dealings with student publications 
^advisers and with the student press* In addition, if the 
institution is in the process of hiring a new adviser, the 
administrator can be asked tp apply the educational and pro- 
fessional standards in the hiring process. * / 

/ 

The Code ^of Prof essional Standards for Advisers mu^^t, 
secondly, be advertised as available free^of charge through 
professional publications to any individuals desiring a copy. 
All colleges and universities teaching courses in the training 
of student publications advifsers should be contacted to let 
them know the code is available to be usedJ-n their programs. 
Any lifting of services of the organization should include 

^^l2 



the availability of the co^le, tincl the news bureau ot nCCPA 
must advertise the code, publicizing its main tenets and what 
the standards mean to freedom of the student press and to the 
continued guarantee of First Amendment rights to all citizens. 

Thus the development of a new Code of Professional 
Standards for Advisers, revised in accordance with the r61e,* 
and practices of the student publications adviser in 1980, 
should facilitate a broader awareness of the adviser and his 
responsibilities. In addition, it should also remind those 
connected in any way with the student press on the nation's 
cbllege and university campuses that the First Amendment 
guarantees, free and vigorous expression to the student press 
and ensures that the student journalist shall be as free as 
^ther citizens* to prove every facet of his campus community, 
his nation and his world without fear of reprisal. The code 
serves as a reminder to the adviser of his responsibilities 
as they relate to the student press — that he is an adviser, 
not an editor or censor. The code also serves to remind 
administrators of that same fact, and to reiterate that 
student journalists are protected by both the First and Four*- 
teenth Amendments, and that their free expression has been 
constitutionally guaranteed by the First Amendment and sub- 
sequently upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States ^ 

, r 
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PRESIOHNT; LUhan Lodge Kopenhwer, Florida lniern?ilioriM y^jtftrslty, MiEuni. FL 33199 
VICE PFtESlPENT: $h)fley Quale, lUPUL 9/5 Wftsj Micmaon- lfit;.afia;>ohs. fN 45202 
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EXECtfTlVE prRECTOR Of, John A Boyd. TM^SOO. tt\C\mir '^^at^ VnlveiSttY* T^rto Haofe. IN A7&09 



August 7, 1979 

I 

Richard Sublette 

niini Publishing Co. ' 

620 John 

Champaign, \l 61820 

Dear Dick: 

Enclosed is a final draft of the Student Publications A<fvising 
Survey which will be sent to all NCCPA members. 

The purpose of the survey is twofold: first, to provide a profile 
of College and university student publications advisers, and, second, 
to ascertain the role and practices of the adviser* The final result 
will be to develop an up'-to-date set of recommended guidel ines for ^ 
professional standards for the adviser. 

Please rate each question on a scale of one to five as to whether 
or not it will Contribute to the purposes of the study. Place the 
number you select. In the margin in front of each question- If your rating 
is less than four for any question, either edit the question or state why 
you have rated it thus. 

Please return your coimnents to me by August 20 or earlier If possible. 
Thank you In advance for helping me on this most Important project. 

Sincerely, 

Lillian Lodge Kopenhaver 
President 
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PRESIDENT Lillian Lodge Kopenhaver, Pionda International UoiwBrsily, Miami FL 33199 



August 27, 1979 



Dear Adviser Colleague: 

Research on the current role and practices of college and university student 
publications advisers is relatively scarce. Th<^ fact rs a disadvantage to 
national professional organizations Mice NCCPA worlcing to aid you, the 
adviser, in your own particular situation, and striving to set equitable 
national standards* 



NCCPA has therefore designed the encl<^ed survey to seeic answers to questions 
important to assessing the role and practices of the student publications 
adviser*^ As a result of the findings, guidelines for professional standards 
for advisers* Will be prepared and dissemTnated by NCCPA to advisers and 
administrators to serve as standards for those involved in or with student 
publications advising* The first part of the survey is designed to secure a 
profile of advisers and the second to secure a consensus of opinion on 
advising-practices and issues. 

Talce the time now to, answer all questions honestly and completely* Answers will 
be Icept confidential, so please sign the survey, or indicate your^school, so we 
cart ensure a high, percentage oT returns* Your answers will aid college and 
university student publications advfsers and provide a basis for the recommendation 
of standards and further study by NCCPA* 

Please fill out the survey as soon as you receive it and return to me in the 
enclosed self-addressed stamped envelope by September 20, If not b'efore*. If you 
have any questions, feel free to call me at 305''552-2231 * 

Thank you for your cooperation. CoJlege and university student publications 
advisers on all levels will benefit* 




Lillian Lodge Kopenhaver 
President 
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STUDENT PUBLICATIONS ADVISING SURVEY 



Name 



Institution 



Please answer each of the following questions as completely atid honestly as 
possible to ensure that we may secure the most complete profile possible of 
today's adviser. 



AOVt SER PROFILE 

1. Type of fnstltution 
upper division 



5. 
6. 



2-year pub) Ic 
Vyear publ ic 



2-year private 
^-year private 



2. Head count enrol Intent 

^ under 1000 3001-500U 

1001-3000 . 5001-7000 



7001-10,000 
10,000-15*000 



more_than I5i000 



3- Media advised (please check all that apply) 

Newspaper ' Pressrun * Aver, no* of pages Stze : tabloid 

-^c^ily 

\ weekly 

monthly 

other 



full 



Yearbook 
Magazine 
Radio _ 
Television ^ 
Other (specify) 



Issues per year 

AM broadcast 

licensed broadcast 



page size 
general content 
FM broadcast 



other 



closed circuit 



Advising responsibility (please check all that apply) 

business editorial ^ advertising _ 

' production photo engineering 

Approximate hours per week spent In advlsin? 

Main teaching or administrative area 

English or humanities 

Social sciences 

. natural sciences 

full-time adviser 

full-time administrative 



other (specify) 



pub! ic relations 
Journal Ism 
communications 
student affairs 
other (specify) 
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7- Reason for becoming an adviser 



^ personal choice 
appoijited by administrator 
selected by staff 
hired by publishing board 



8. fiducational background {check highest degree attained) 

BA,: flS doctorate none 

AA, AS 



masters 



9. Number of courses taken in Journal ism/communtcations 
none 3"^ 

5-6 : 



^ 1-2 

10. Your sex _ 
11- Your age _ 

12. YeaVs of advising experience 



male 

under 25 
26-35 



36-i>5 
i»6-55 



7-8 

more than 9 
f ema 1 e 
over 56 



13. Years and type of professional journalism exps'tence (outside of campus) 

1 6-7 magazine freelance 

2-3 8-9 broadcast other 

' ^-5 10 or more newspaper 

Are you paid for advising? yes 

15- Is pay _ ^ regular salary 

released time 



no 



overload compensation 
other (specify) 



16- you are paid, what percentage of your salary Is for advising? 

}QZ . 20% 30% 2^6^ SQ% 

$0% 



60% 



70% 



B0% 



17. Indicate the professional organizations of which you are a member 
(please check all that apply) 



SPJ, SDX 
NPPA 

wicr 

NCTE 
NCCPA 



CNBAH 

SCJ 

ANPA 

INPA 

CCJA 



AAF 
NASPA 
I ME 
NAB 
WAUPM 



state college press association 
State press association 



AEJ 
ADS 
APGA 



PRSA _ 

I DP _ 

ACP 

CSPAA 
KTA 

other (specify) 



18- To whom do you report as an adviser? 

publishing board academic unit 

administrator trustees 

other (specify) - 



student union board 
student government 



19- Are you the only student publications adviser on your campus? 
yes no If no, how many others? 
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*20, What type of financial aid is available far student staff members? 

college work-^study salary other (specify) 

scholarships hourly ^wage 

stipend/grant-^In-^aid none 



OPINIOM PROFILE 

2K Should an adviser read copy prior to publication? 

always usually - seldom never 

2Z* Should the adviser correct misspellings that students make in their copv? 
always usjal ly seWom never 

23* Should the adviser correct factual ihacc6racies !n student copy before 
publ Ication? 

always usually' seldom never 

2k. Do you read copy or advertising before it is printed? 

always usual -y seldom never 

25* If the president or other administrator asks that copy be read prior to 
pub1Ication> should the adviser do so? 
yes no 

26* Oo you believe that students should have rull control over all editorial 
content In the publication? 

yes " no "^"^ 

27* Oo you conduct training sessions for Vour staff? 
yes no when? 

28* Oo you find that your advising role puts you In a conflict of interest in 
other job duties? 
yes no 

29. Ooes the administration regulate the time and place of distribution of 
your publ Ication? 

yes ^ no 

30, May the president of the institution fire an editor? 

yes . no 

3K Are changes In a story by the editor considered censorship? 
, ^ yes ' n<^ 

32* Are you required to read copy before It Is printed? 
yes no 

33* Oo you consider changes In a story by the adviser to be censorship? 
yes no 
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3^** Do you have a vote In selecting editors and other key student positions? 
yes no 

veto power only recommendation only 

35* - Do you have a stylebook for your publication? 
yes no 

36* Do you have an editorial poUcy/staff manual for your pti6l Icationt 
yes no 

37* Do you have "published job descriptions for editors? 
yes no 

38, Do you» as an adviser^ have a^^written job description? 
yes ^ no 

39» Are any Journalism courses a prerequisite for joining the pubUcatlons 
staff? ^ ^ 



yes 



no 



Do you^read proofs before the publication is printed? 
yes no 

- H „ 

41* Do you check pictures and captions before they are printed? 
J yes no 



Please return survey in enclosed self^addressed^ stamped envelope to: 

Lillian Lodge Kopenhavar . v 

NCCPA President 

University Relations 

Florida International University 

Miami, Florida 33199 
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' APPENDIX E 
ADVISERS BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 
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• f € X U 


2-year public 


90 


30.3 


2-year private 


6 


2.0 


upper division ^ 


t 


3.7*> 


^-year public 


123 


41.4 


.4-year private 


67 


22.6 




N=297 
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APPENBIX F' 
PROFILE OF MEDIA ADVISED BY RESPONDENTS 







c ox tut 




No, of Pages ^ . 








NEWSPAPER 255 

Ha 1 d 1 


- 

UI1C16X OKJyjKJ 




,1-4 




1 

fx, 

3 










*?UUX— DUUU 


X 


5-8 






€1111 


xo 






Jo 


9—12 
















over 


12 


23 








WeeJcXy 1*5 2 


unaer 3000 


0 Z 


<t 

lr4 




14 




HaDXOXQ 


XU *7 




30Q1-6000 


45 


5-8 




64 




ruxx 


^ / 




over oOOO 


1? 


9-12 




28 








• 






over 


12 




- 






Monthly 23 


under 3000 


18 


1-4 






V 


tabloid 


22 




*?UUX'"DUUU 




5-8 








f nil 






over ouuu 




9-12 
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over 


12 


1 ' 








Other - 59 


under 3000 


49 


1-4 




3 




tabloid 


50 




3001-6000 


20 


5-8 




37 




full 


7 




over 6000 
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9-12 




8 


4 n 












over 


12 


8 . 








YEARBOOK 128 


under 3000 


49 


1-160 


12 










3001-6000 ■ 


20 


- 161-304 


'48 ■ 










over 6000 


22 


over 


304 


37 
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• APPENDIX F 
PROFILE OF ^D'iA ADVISED BY RESPONDENTS (CON'T) 



MAGAZINE 68 



1-4 issues _ 56 
5-iO issues ' 
over 10 issues" 



8 



general interest 18 
literary 33 
other ■ 11- 



RADIO 



21 



AM broadcast 



FM broadcast 



12 



Other 



TV 



closed circuit 5 



DIRECTORY 



HANDBOOK 



OTHER- 



t 
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APPENDIX C , \ 

EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 05 ADVISERS 
BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 

-5 ■* 





tdt Background 
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Institutio:, 










Percentage 


2-yr Pub 


2-yr Pri 


Up Div 4 


-yr Pub 




Pri 


None 
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.7 


0 • 


0 ' 
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100.0 






0 ' 


Assbciate 


3 


. 1.0- 


0 


33.3 


"0 


33.3 


/■■ 


.3 ■• 


Bachelor's 


41 


13.^ - 


r 

31.7 


2,4 


7 *3 


39.0 




. 5 


Master' s 


' 189' ' 


64.1 


34.9 


1.1 


3.2 , 


40v7 


/ . 20 


.X 


Doctorate 


60- 
N=295 


^0.3 


*16.7 


3.3; 


3.3' 


43.3/ 


33 


.3,' 
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. APPENDIX H 

EDUCATIONAL BjCCKGROUND OF .ADVISERS 
BY SEX • / 





Educational 








. '. ' Sex ^ 




« 


background 


' N 


Percentage 


Male 


. Percent^male 


Female 


, Percent/female 


None 


• • 




1 


.5 


1 


i.i 


Associate 


3 

* « 


. 1.0 


2 




1 


1.1 


Bachelor's ■ 


. ■ 42. 


,14.3 


29 


14.6 


13 


'13.7 


Mas-^r' s 


187 


•./V, 63.9 


119' 


. 60.1 


68 


■ 71:^ 


Doctorate 


V K5293'" 


'^20.1 


^ 47 


- .23:7 , 


12 


12*. 6 , 

• * 
• 


4 ^ 
1 


• • 
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APPENDIX I ^ 

YEARS OF ADVISING EXPERIENCE 
BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION' 



Type of Institution 
N Percentage 2-yr Pub 2-yr Pri. Up Div 4-yx Pub 4-yr Pr 



Years of Adv. 
Experience 



None 
i-5 
6-10 
11-15 
over 15 



7 

114 
61 

48 
56 
N=286 



2'. 4 
39.9 
21.3 
16.8 
19.6 



28.6 
30.7 
32 .8 
25.0 
33.9 



0 ^ 
3.5 
0 

2.1 
0 



0 

7.0 
1.6 
2.1 
1.8 



57.1 
34.2 
49.2 
47.9 
37.5 
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REASON FOR BECOMING AN ADVISER 
BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 











TJfpe 


of 


Institution 






-Reason 


N 


Percentage 


2-yr Pub 2- 


-yr 


Pri 


Up Div 


4-Tyr Pub 


4-yr Pri 


Personal 
choice ' 


169 


56.9 


39.1 


1 


.8 


3.0 


41.4 


• 

14.8 


Appointed by 
administrator 


94 


31.6 


20.2 


3 


.2 


2.1 


38.3 


36.2 


Selected by 
staff 


16 


5.4 


37.5 




0 


0 


31.3 


31^3 


Hired by 

publishing board 


19 


6.4 


5.3 




0 


21.1 


57.9 


15.8 


N= 


=298 
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APPENDIX K 



RESPONSE TO SHOULD AN ADVISER READ COPY PRIOR TO PUBLICATION 

BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



Should advisers 



Type of Institution 



read copy? 


N 


Pfercerttage 


2-yr Pub 


2-yr Pri 


Up Div 


4-yr Pub 


4-yr Pri 


Always 


53 


19.1 


21.2 


16.7 


33.3 


17.2 


18.2 


Usually 


73 


26.4 


43.8 


50.0 


0 


15.5 


25.8 


Seldom 


104 


37.5 


27.5 


16 .7 


66.7 


" 44.0 


36.4 


Never 


47 
N=277 


17.0 


7.5 


16.7 


0 


■ 23.3 


19.7 . 
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APPENDIX L 



RESPONSE TO WHETHER OR NOT THE ADVISER READS COPY OR ADVERTISING 
/ ' . PRIOR TO PUBLICATION BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



' Type of Institution 

Do you . ^ ' 

read copy? . ^ N Percentage 2-yr Pub 2-yr Pri Up Div 4-yr Pub 4-yr Pri 



Always 


55- 


19.6 


28.6 


16.7 


50.0 


11.1 


19.0 


Usually 


85 


30.4 


38.1 


50.0 


20.0 


25.6 


28.6 


Seldom 


104 


37.1 


21.4 


33.3 


10.0 


50.4 


38.1 


Never 


36 


12.9 


11.9 


0 


20.0 


12.8 


14.3 



N=2 80 
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APPENDIX M . > 

RESPONSE TO WHETHER OR NOT THE ADVISER READS COPY OR ADVERTISING 
•PRIOR TO PUBLICATION BY YEARS OF PROFESSIONAL JOURNALISM EXPERIENCE 



Years of Professional Experience 



read copy? 


N 


Percentage 




1 


2- 


-3 


4- 


-5 


6-7 


8 


-9 


io 


or more 


Always 


39 


17 


.3 


10 


.7 


14 


.6 


20 


.0 


11.1 


31 


. 3 


20. 


.0 


Us* /illy 


57 


25 


.2 


42 


.9 


39. 


0 


24 


.4 


33.3 


18 


.8 


25 


.7 


Seldom 


89 


39 


.4 


28 


.6 


39 


.0 


35 


.6 


44.4' 


43 


.8 


42. 


.9 


Never 


41 


18 


.1 


17 


.9 


7 


.3 


20 


.0 


11.1 


6 


.3 


11. 


.4 



N=2 26 
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APPENDIX N 



RESPONSE TO SHOULD AN ADVISER READ COPY PRIOR TO PUBLICATION 
BY TEACHING OR ADIKNIS TRATI VE AREA 



Area N Perden tage Alw s Usually S eldom Never 



En0* /Humanibies 


41 


14.7 


29.3 


34 .1 


29 .3 


7.3 


Publi c P&l^ tions 

f MA V X\ m ^^^^ JtO 


' 19 


6 . 8 


10 5 


42 .1 


31 .6 


15.8 


Social Science 


3 


1.1 


0 


0 


100.0 


0 


Journalism 


125 


45.0 


14.4 


26.4 


40 .0 


X9.2 


Natural Science . 


2 


.7 


0 


50.0 


0 


50.0 


PoMiunications 


17 


' 6.1 


17.6 


29.4 


35.3 


17.6 


PUil^time Adviser 


' 27 


9.7 


18.5 


18.5 


37.0 


25 .9 


Student Affairs 


14 


5.0 


14.3 


35.7 ■ ' 


28.6 


21.4 


Full-time Admin, 


. 20 


7.2 


30.0 


10.0 


50.0 


10.0 


Other 


4 


1.4 


75.0 


0 


25.0 


0 


N 


=278 
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APPENDIX 0 

AFFIRMATIVE RESPONSES TO OPINION PROFILE 





Opinion Profile 


N=yes ' , 


Percentage 



If pres ./a<3inin« apks that copy be read, should adv. do so? 

4 


94 


31 


.5 


Should students have full control over editorial content? 


233 


78 


.2 


Do you. conduct staff training sessions? 


255 


85 


.6 


Does role put you in conflict with other job duties? ' 


64 


21 


.5 


Does admin, regulate time and place of distribution? 


18 


6 


.0 


May president fire editor? 


41 


13 


.8 


Are changes by editor considered censorship? - 


24 


8 


.1 


Are you required to read copy before it is printed? 


24 


8 


.1 


Are changes by adviser considered censorship? 


113 


37 


.9 


Do you have a vote in selecting editors? 


197 


66 


.1 


Do you have a stylebook? 


235 


78 


.9 


Do you have editorial/staff policies? 


169 


56 


.7 


Dp you have published job descriptions for editors? 


197 


66 


.1 


Do you have a written lob description? 


133 


44 


.6 


Are journalism courses prerequisite for staff? 


68 


22 


.8 


Do you read proofs before publication is printed? 


U6 


38 


.9 


Do you check pictures and captions before printing? 


12 3 


41 
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APPENDIX P 



AFFIRMATIVE RESPONSES TO OPINION PROFILE 
BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



Type of Institd1:ion (Percentage) 



Opinion Profile 



N^Yes Percent 2-yr PuB 2-yr-Pri U^Div 4-yr Pub 4-yr Pri 



83*3 

94.3 100.0 100.0 



If pres. /admin, asks that copy 

be read, should adviser do so? 93 35.0 32.0 16.7 

Should students have full 

control over edit, content? 232 80.8 B2.6 

Do you conduct staff 

training sessions? 254 88.5 

Does role put you in conflict 

with other job duties? 64 22.9 34.1 33.3 

Does admin, regulate time and 
place of distribution? ' 18 

May president fire editor? 41 

Are changes by editor 

considered censorship? 24 8.6 '8.2 0 

Are you required to read copy 

before it is printed? 24 8.2 9.1 0 

Are changes by adviser ' j 

considered censorship? 113 45.6 45.8 ' 16.7 



22.2 

6.2 5.8 0 20.0 8.3 

15.5 14.1 16.7 .10.0 10.0 




11.1 
30.0 
30.0 



7'. 8 
6.5 
53.8 



\ 

11.1 
7.7 
35.7 



(Continued) 
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APPENDIX P 

AFFIRMATIVE RESPONSES TO OPINION PROFILE 
BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION (CON'T) 



ppittion Profile 



Type of Institution (Percentage) 
N=Yes Percent 2-yr Pxib 2-yr Pri Up Div 4-yr Pub 4-yr Pri 



Do you have a vote in 
selecting editors? 

Do you have & styl^book? , 

Do you have editorial/ 
staff* policies? 

Do you have published job 
descriptions for editors? 

Do you have a written 
job description? 

Are journalism courses^ 
prerequisite for staff? 

Do you read proofs before 
pub. is printed? 

Do 'you check pictures and 
captions- before printing? 



196 
"235 

169 

197 

133 

68 

115 

122 



6^.0 
"79.1 



56.9 



44.8 
22.9 
38.7 



T3T4 
73.3 

54.4 



66.3- 61.1 



37.8 
25.6 
47.8 



41*. 4 ' ,50.0 



- 83.3- 

83^3 
♦ 

33.3 



66<7 



16.7 
33.3 
83.3 
66.7 



45.5 
90.9 

63.6 

63.6 

36.4 

36'. 4 

36.4 

54.5 



56.9 
79.7 

61.0 

74.0 

55.3 

22.% 

30.1 

31.7 



73.1 
S3. 6 

53.7 

59.7 

38.8 

17.9 

38. a ' 

41.8 



in 
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APPENDIX Q 

AFFIRMATIVE RESPONSES TO OPiNlOtf PROFILE 
BY NUMBER OF JOURNALISM COURSES TAKEN 



Number of courses taken (Percentage) 



Opinion Profile 



N=Ves Percent none 1-2 



If pres./admm. asks that copy 
be read, should adviser do so? 

Should students hrve full- 
cortrol'over 'edit, content? 

ypu conduct staff 
lining sessions? 

Does' role put in conflict^ 
with other job duties? 

Does adniin. regulate time anc* 
place ^of distriibution? 

May president fire editor? 

Are changes by editor 
considered censorship? 

Are you. required to read copy 
before it is printed? 

Are changes by adviser 
considered censorship? 
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94 
229 



64 

18 
40 

24 

•24 

111 ' 



?t6.0 
80.9 



251 88.7 



23.1 

■6.3 
15.4 

8.8 

8.4 

45.3 



50.0 
86.4 
87.0 
13.0 
0 

23.5 
10.0 
0 

55". U 



(Continued) 



45. R 

70.8 

87.0 

12.5 

13.6 
31.8 

17.4 

20.8 

22.7 



3-4 



5-6 



.7-8 



11.8 
11.8 
5.6 
50.0 



17.6 
12.5 

6.3 

12.5 

60.0 



0 

30.0 
0 

' 8.3 
45.5 



9+ 



40.0 25.0 41.7 33.1 

77.8 81.3 81.8 8.1.8 

82.4 82'.4 100.0 89.5 

25.0 28.6 33.3 ' --24.3 



6.3 
12.4 

?.0 

7.7 

45.5 
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APPENDIX Q 



AFFIRMATIVE RESPONSES TO OrlNIOfl PROFILE 
BY NUMBER OF JOURNALISM COURSES TAKEN (COM'T) 











Number 


Of eourb- 


<j taken 


(Perc 


ant age) 






Opinion profile 


N^Yes 


Percent 


none 


1-2 


3-4 


5-6 


7-8 






Do you have a vote in 
selecting editors? 


194 


66.4 


70.8 


44.0 


55.6 


58.8 


83»3 


69. 


4 


Do you have a stylebook? 


231 


79.1 


54.2 


56.0 


77.8 , 


82.4 


66.7 


85. 


7 


1 

Do you have editorial/ 
^^taff policies? 


168 


57.5 


29.2 


66.7 


50.0 


56.0 


52.9 


61. 


2 , ■ 


Do you have publisned job 

^descriptions for editors? . 

1 


194 


&6.4 


45.8 


56.0 ' 


55.0 


64 .7 


75.0 


70. 


9 


Do you have a written 
job description? 


132 


45.2 


37*5 


40." 


61.1 


35.5 


33.3 


46. 


9 


Are journalism courses 
prerequisite for staff? 




22.9 


8.3 


8.0 


5.6 


IL. 0 


33*3 


28. 


6 


Do you read proofs before 
publication is printed? 


115 


. 39.4 


37.5 


60.0 


38.9 


52.9 


41.7 


35. 


7 


Do you check piciaures and , / 
captions before printing? 


122 


41.8 


25.0 


64.0 


27.8 


52.9 


' 50.0 


40. 


8 
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APPENDIX R 

CODE OF PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS FOR ADVISERS 



4 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
LILLXAN liODGE KOPENHAVER 



PERSONAL 

Bixthdate; ' January 25/ 1941 
Birthplace: Linden^ New Jersey 



HIGHER EDUCATION 

jS.Aw Summa Cum Laude, Glassboro State College 
{New Jersey) 

M*Aw University of Wisconsin-Madison 



PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE 

English and Journalism Teacher, Newspaper AdviserV 
prick Township {N.JJ High School, 1962-67 

* 

Assistant Professor of Hxamanities/^ Newspaper Adviser, 
Ocean County (N.J.) College, 1967-71 

Assistant Professor of Journalism, Yearbook Adviser, 
Miami -Dade (Fla,) Commxanity College, 1971-73 

Director of Student Activities, Yearbook Adviser, 
Florida International University, 1973"77 

* 

Assistant to the Vice President of Student Affairs, 
Yearbook Adviser; Florida International University, 
1977^78 

Director of Information Services, Yearbook Adviser, 
Florida International University, 1978-present 



PROFESSIONAL MEMBERSHIPS AND ACTIVITIES 

National Council of College Publications Advisers: 
Vice P3resident for Public Affairs, 1979-81; 
President, 1975-79; Vice President, 1969-75 

Society of Professional Oi^urnalists, Sigma Delta Cbi : 
Chairman, National Professional Chapter Activities 
Committee, 1976-80; President, Greater Miami 
Professional Chapter, 1975-76; Education Chair- 
person. Greater Miami Chapter, 1974-80 
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First Amendment Congress, Philadelphia, 1980, 
delegate 

Community College Journalism Association; President, 
1970-71; President-elfect, 1969*-70; Articulation 
Committee, *197i-80 " \ 

Association for Education in Journalism; Teaching 
Standards Committee, 1973-76; Committee on 
Reorganization, 1976-^79 

College Press Review , editorial board , 1976-present 



HONORS 

Newspaper Fund Fellow, 19^3, 1968 

r 

Outstanding Young Women of America, 1965-66 

Outstanding Newspaper Adviser in Two-Yec^ Colleges/ 
IJCCI>A, 1971 

Elmer G* Voigt Award, Education Council of the 
Graphic Arts Industry, 1973 

Elihu Stout Plaque for Distinguished Achievement 
in Journalism, Vincerines University, 1973 

Who's Who Among American Women, 1977-81 

World Who's Who of Women, 1979-81 



PUBLICATIONS 

The Ethics and Responsibilities of Advising College 
Student Publications ; co-author, published by 
NCCPA College Student Press Series, Athens, 
Ohio, 1978 . . . 

Articles in College Press Review , Community College 
Journalist , Journalism Educator , Scholastic 
Editor Graphics/Communications 
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